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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE FOURTEENTH YEAR 


Negro History Week in 1939, in its fourteenth observ- 
ance, shows the much desired development toward stimu- 
lating the study of the Negro throughout the school year. 
There has been an increase in the number of those who 
realize that the Negro cannot be eliminated from the 
American picture by the mere fiat of race prejudice. Ne- 
groes have been in this country as long as any other ele- 
ment, and to its defense and development they have con- 
tributed as much in proportion to their numbers as any 
other stock constituting the American people. 

This celebration, moreover, has tended to invite atten- 
tion to the Negro as an important figure in history. What 
the so-called historians have neglected or distorted by bias 
has been dug up and clarified to show that neither in the 
past nor in the present can the Negro race be referred to 
with the generalization of being backward. Negroes, like 
all others, have been human—both good and bad according 
to circumstances, advancing when given opportunity and 
lagging behind when handicapped. 

This effort to discover the whole truth, furthermore, has 
revealed the Negro as a contributor to world progress 
through economic effort, scientific enterprise, esthetic ap- 
preciation, philosophic insight, and religious devotion. 
These contributions when properly appraised above brute 
foree, questionably hoarded riches, and luxurious display 
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at the expense of public and private morals, classify the 
Negro race as a great people. 

Negro History Week, then, has been a reorientation 
process which is working out most satisfactorily in en- 
lightening the public as to what the Negro has thought and 
felt and attempted and accomplished. Into this one week, 
of course, the consideration of these contributions could 
not be crowded. The desired result is being reached in 
arousing the schools to the duty of studying the Negro 
along with other peoples throughout the year. This ob- 
servance, like that of its predecessors, reports therefore 
an increasing number of schools of both races as revising 
and reorganizing their curricula in order thus to enrich 
the present day educational program. 

One of the inevitable results of the celebration has been 
to concentrate on the writers of school texts of social sei- 
ence in which the Negro race has been neglected altogether 
or mentioned only to be condemned. A mere glance at 
these shows a most revolting perversion of the truth. The 
history therein set forth is traditional. An historian a cen- 
tury ago ignored the Negro in his world history, in the 
narrative of his nation or in the annals of his section; and 
since then practically all others have followed that pat- 
tern. No attempt has been made by such historians to in- 
vestigate for themselves and to arrive at their conclusions 
by scientific research. What some one said is so because 
another said so a long time ago, and he was supposed to 
tell the truth, which he did not know or cared not to find 
out. 

With a more modern point of view a few historians of 
both races have taken up their task in open-minded fashion 
and now question many assertions which the biased histo- 
rians have long been making with regard to other people. 
Teachers required to use biased texts are rebelling against 
imparting to the youth what they know to be false. The 
students themselves are beginning to rebel against being 
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fed on such unwholesome food. If various stocks are to 
live together, it is contended, they should know the truth 
to promote understanding and should eschew falsehood 
which produces strife. 

In the backward parts of the country where history is 
written according to order there is no hope for immediate 
change. In the enlightened areas, however, there is fight- 
ing ground for tke truth. Attacks on questionable text- 
books have been reported from several of the large cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. In two of these 
cities branches of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History have made a special effort to drive home 
to the public the meaning of the iniquitous propaganda 
now imparted to the youth. Because of the political 
methods by which such matters are handled no definite re- 
sults have been reported, but the matter has set up in the 
public mind questions which must be given attention. These 
workers, moreover, realizing how difficult the task before 
them is, have organized for persistent effort. 

The most important manifestation or rather the most 
encouraging aspect of it is not a mere study of books but 
a change in point of view with respect to the Negro. A 
much larger percentage of the white citizens of the coun- 
try have shown a loss of some of their snobbishness which 
has characterized the usual attitude toward the Negro. A 
much larger number of thinkers have become interested in 
the present plight of the race during these lean years. 
When accounting for the predicament of the laboring 
classes independent thinkers conclude that the Negro has 
been unjustly read out of the social, economic, and political 
equation for the supposed reason that he could not mea- 
sure up—desire being father to the thought. Racial pro- 
scription has been exposed in the light of history as being 
medieval and un-American. 

In this report it is neither necessary nor advisable to 
give in detail the impressive exercises held throughout the 
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country. That these programs have multiplied in number 
and in intensity goes without the saying. Teachers and 
school administrators have heeded the call to hear the 
whole truth rather than the half truth. Enthusiasm with- 
out sustained effort, however, has been branded as worth- 
less, and things have taken a more serious turn. The 
programs rendered have tended to be those of the children 
whose increasing knowledge of their background has made 
it possible for them to inform the adults. In these efforts, 
the spell-binding orator who comes along to entertain the 
public with mere words had no function. Only historians 
like Charles H. Wesley, Ralph J. Bunche, L. P. Jackson, 
Lorenzo J. Greene, W. Sherman Savage, K. P. Southall, 
L. D. Reddick, A. A. Taylor and a few others have been 
very much in demand as speakers at various points in the 
country. Lorenzo Harris, of Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
conducted successfully a Negro History Bee at various 
points in the Kast. 

Dramatization of history as it has been influenced by 
the Negro has been further developed. More extensive use 
has been made of the plays adapted to school use by Willis 
Richardson, May Miller, John F. Matheus and Randolph 
Edmonds; and where these have not met the needs of the 
situation enterprising teachers, inspired by the effort, 
wrote their own plays and presented them with a marked 
degree of success. In a few cases, as in Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Baltimore and Washington, such efforts engaged the 
attention of a considerable number of the teaching corps, 
or representatives of the entire system, and were worked 
out systematically toward a climax at a definite time in the 
school year. The impression made under such cireum- 
stances was more enduring, and the method of approach 
will be recorded in printed form for whatever good it may 
serve other circles likewise interested. 

These efforts during Negro History Week have not 
been confined to persons identified with the Negro race. 
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In all these activities white persons have played some part, 
whether in the writing of books, the production of stimulat- 
ing plays, penetrating neglected history, or in the writ- 
ing of purpose novels to give the human side of the Negro. 
Only in the publishing circles can the real number of such 
creative undertakings of both races be made known. Pub- 
lishers are literally flooded with requests to bring out such 
works, but the traditional belief that such works will not 
be sufficiently popular is given as a reason to deny a hear- 
ing to many ambitious minds that will never have oppor- 
tunity to unfold themselves to the world. 

Other productions have assumed the form of units based 
on the study of the Negro. Some of these in parts where 
the knowledge of the Negro is not extensive have been 
limited to treating only briefly this history, whereas in more 
enlightened parts there has been a growing tendency to 
expand the plan into a course of study for the entire year. 
Where the study of the Negro has reached the advanced 
stage of actual teaching from textbooks instructors are 
producing work books based upon such texts. Most of the 
latter, however, have had to do with history rather than 
with other aspects of social science with respect to the 
Negro. The people thus concerned have not waited for the 
February observance of Negro History Week to undertake 
these tasks, but the celebration has served both as an 
incentive to these efforts and as an occasion for demon- 
strating what is being done. 

The Negro History Week celebration proved to be a 
stimulus to the District of Columbia Colored Schools in 
serving as a forerunner for the celebration of their seventy- 
fifth anniversary. Under the leadership of Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools Garnet C. Wilkinson exten- 
sive preparation was made for various kinds of exercises. 
The system as a whole opened the celebration with a radio 
address by Dr. Wilkinson on the first of March, and the 
divisions and various buildings followed with a score of pro- 
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grams, built mainly around the observance of founders’ 
days. Valuable historical materials were unearthed there- 
by, and facts all but forgotten were appropriately drama- 
tized to stamp them indelibly on the minds of the people 
participating. 

Letters written by teachers and their students in private 
schools before the Civil War and record books showing 
their operation were brought into evidence to remind the 
public also of these humble beginnings before the system 
had public support. Some of the most interesting documents 
were the record book of Anthony Bowen and materials bear- 
ing on the career of Henry Smothers. Interesting also was 
the exhibit of a chair used by the Reverend John F. Cook 
in his school in Washington in 1836 when he had to close 
the institution and, along with many other enterprising 
Negroes, had to leave the city because of the Snow Riot 
endangering their lives. 
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KQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW AND FAIR 
TRIALS IN MARYLAND 


The dominating influence of the American Race Problem 
has tended to undermine the American doctrine of equality 
before the law in an indirect but effective manner. Race 
and poverty often operate as barriers to the Negro’s at- 
tempt to secure justice in many sections of this country. 
This is especially true of the South. The late James Wel- 
don Johnson and Herbert Seligman in commenting upon 
this point said: ‘‘Up to the present when a Negro has been 
accused of a major crime against a white person, or has 
been a party to a civil litigation . . . . the Negro has had 
no rights which the white community feels bound to 
respect.’”? 

Recurrent lynchings, travesties upon legal procedure, 
such as the Scottsboro case produced, and the inability of 
competent white lawyers to prevent the execution of John 
Downer of Elberton, Georgia, although they were con- 
vinced that he was innocent, confirm the belief of many 
people that the Negro cannot always rely upon the courts 
to protect him in the enjoyment of the most fundamental of 
all rights, the right of life. 


Case No. 301 in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Ed. Brown et al. v. the State of Mississippi, shows 
what can happen when Negroes, charged with a capital 
offense, are brought into court. In this case Henry Shields, 


‘James Weldon Johnson and Herbert W. Seligman, ‘‘The Legal Aspects 
of the Negro Problem,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CXXX (Nov., 1928), 90. Dr. Weatherford in speaking of 
this fact says: ‘‘That the Negro does not have equal civil rights with the 
. white man, no one who has eyes open can fail to see.’’ Weatherford and 
Johnson, Race Relations (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1934), p. 412. The 
insistence that the Federal Government shall make lynching a Federal crime 
is also born of the conviction that local communities will not apprehend and 
bring to trial members of mobs which lynch the Negro. 
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Ed. Brown, and Yank Ellington, three Negro sharecrop- 
pers, were convicted and sentenced to hang for the murder 
of a white man. The only evidence which the state offered 
to secure their conviction was a confession which was ex- 
torted by flogging two of the prisoners and suspending the 
third by his neck. There was, also, no evidence that the 
attorney, who was appointed by the state to defend the 
men, ever consulted them to ascertain their version of their 
relationship to the case. The Supreme Court of the 
United States was shocked by the revelation of the facts 
which Ex-Governor Earl Brewer presented to the court in 
arguing the appeal in behalf of the men. Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
said that it would be difficult to conceive of methods more 
revolting to the sense of justice than those taken to pro- 
cure the confessions. He indicated that convictions se- 
cured by torture were a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, and that an ap- 
peal to a Federal court would be allowed whenever an 
extorted confession was the only evidence used in the con- 
viction of a defendant. In a summary statement of the 
position of the court, he said: ‘‘The rack and torture 
chamber may not be substituted for the witness stand. The 
state may not permit an accused to be harried to convic- 
tion in mob domination, where the whole proceeding is but 
a mask, without supplying corrected process.’” 

After a change of venue was secured for a second trial, 
the State bargained with defendants on the basis of new 
evidence which it secured against them. Fearing that the 
use of the newly manufactured evidence would result in a 
life sentence if the case went to trial a second time, Elling- 
ton accepted a sentence of six months in jail, while Brown 
and Shields accepted prison terms of two and one-half 
years and seven and one-half years respectively. They 
hope that the governor of the state may be influenced to 


* Opinion cited N.A.A.C.P., 27th Annual Report for 1936, p. 15. 
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use his power of pardon in their behalf.® 

Courts in the north have been more inclined to render 
justice, but even there it would be foolish to urge that the 
racial factor does not enter into the legal process of 
adjudication. 

An increasing minority in the leadership of the white 
South, members of the clergy, judges of the stamp of 
Horton of Alabama, and Dorsey of Georgia, lawyers of the 
type of Ex-Governor Brewster of Mississippi, and Ades 
of Baltimore, are attempting to change those situations 
which make a mockery of trials and legal procedure.* They 
are aided in this attempt by a press which is becoming in- 
creasingly vigorous in its condemnation of mob violence 
and lynch law. Available evidence also shows that the 
C.1.0. and the Communists are teaching the Negro and 
white masses to cooperate on the economic level in ways 
which will eventually modify the mores and decrease the 


®Ibid. Dr. Harry F. Ward and Miss Winnifred Chappel, after a survey 
of conditions among share croppers, said in a report given before the Meth- 
odist Federation of Social Service: ‘‘Civil liberties in this country reached 
a low ebb in 1935 .... at least seventy-three sharecroppers, Negroes, were 
killed in economic struggles and lynchings during the year.’’ The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Jan. 20, 1936. 

“The logical contradiction which the problem creates is seen in two state- 
ments of U. S. Senator Walter George, formerly a member of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. In the first, he is expressing what must be the sentiment 
of a large portion of the Southern community. In the second, he is con- 
cerned with the relationship of the courts to liberty. Liberty Magazine for 
April 2, 1928, quotes him as saying: 

‘“No organic law, no military law supersedes the law of racial necessity 
and social identification. Why apologize or evade? We have been careful to 
obey the letter of the Federal Constitution, but we have been very astute in 
violating the spirit of such amendments and euch statutes as would lead the 
Negro to believe himself the equal of a white man and we shall continue to 
act in that way.’’ 

The Crisfield Times, Crisfield, Md., Sept 20, 1935, quotes the same sena- 
tor as saying in Congress: 

‘“There is not a chance for individual liberty to survive if we break 
down the judiciary. It is the function of court, it is the function of our 
government to uphold the right of one man, against the ninety and nine, and 
if that is not Americanism, then Americanism is not worth defending.’’ 
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types of prejudice which are rooted in economic competi- 
tion. 

In the face of these observations the Negro still needs 
the aid of friendly organizations to help him in his effort 
to secure justice. After an investigation of the work of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Inter-racial Commission, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and the International Labor Defense, 
Paul Baker has concluded that if the Southern Negro is 
to secure justice in the courts and before the law, these 
agencies must venture further into the field of jurispru- 
denee.° 

In the light of the facts above it will be seen that the 
struggle of the Maryland Negro to secure fair trials and 
equal protection of the law is a part of the larger strug- 
gle which the Negro faces in America. The specific nature 
of that struggle is made clearer by important cases which 
have been reviewed by the Courts of Maryland. 

We have seen that Maryland eventually obliterated the 
race distinction which had rendered the testimony of a 
Negro against a white man invalid at law. There was 
one important exception to this rule. A Negro woman 
was not competent at law to testify against the father of 
her illegitimate child. 

The Bastardy Act is a very old law of Maryland. The 
Code of 1781 protected any female person, while the Act 
of 1785 mentions all free women. As there were a number 
of free Negro women in Maryland prior to 1860, they 
enjoyed the protection of the earlier statutes. The law of 
1860 contains the race distinction, but is otherwise similar 
to the earlier codes. It provides that any magistrate, 
upon receiving information that any white woman had 
given birth to an illegitimate child, was authorized to issue 


* Paul Baker, Negro White Adjustment (New York: Association Press, 
1934), p. 53. 


*See Chapter I. 
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his warrant for her apprehension and to require her to 
give security to indemnify the county for any charges that 
might accrue to it in caring for such a child. The law 
further provided that, if she discloses upon oath the father 
of the child, the magistrate was to release her and issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the father. The father might be 
proceeded against as in a criminal case and sentenced to 
give security in the sum of eighty dollars or in default 
thereof to be committed to jail for not more than twelve 
months nor less than six. It will be noticed that this law, 
like most of the early laws which attempted to establish 
the paternity of a child, was definitely related to the poor 
laws. The mother was indemnified for caring for the child 
or, in lieu thereof, the fine went to the state in order that 
the child might not become a ward of the community.’ 

In an attempt to have Negro women included in the 
provisions of the law, the Brotherhood of Liberty, a mili- 
tant organization which was founded as an indirect result 
of the ease of The Sue, resolved to test the law in the case 
of a young colored woman who asked the intervention of 
the state against a young man who had betrayed her under 
the promise of marriage. The defendant demurred on the 
ground that the law, as it then existed, applied only to 
white women. The position of the defedant’s counsel was 

"Cf. Carl A. Heisterman, ‘‘State Supervision of Children Born Out of 
Wedlock,’’ Reprint from The Social Service Review, Vol. VII, No. 2 (June, 
1933). In 1865 the Supreme Court of Wisconsin declared: 

‘“The very obvious intent of this law is to be to compel the fathers to 
pay to the mothers, such sums of money as she, with the approval of the 
town authorities, may agree to receive in full satisfaction for that purpose 
and to indemnify and save the town from all expense for the maintenance of 
such child, or any charge incurred by the town for lying in and support of 
the mother during her sickness.’’ 

State v. Jagen 19, Wisconsin 235, 1865. A law passed by Minnesota in 
1927 reflects a more advanced social consciousness, its object being ‘‘to safe- 
guard the interest of illegitimate children and secure for them, the nearest 
possible approximation to the care, support and education that they would 
be entitled to receive if born of lawful marriage which purpose is hereby 


acknowledged and declared to be the duty of the state.’’ 
Minnesota, Masons Statute, 1928, sec. 327d. 
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upheld by the Supreme Court of Baltimore City in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Waring, who represented the Brother- 
hood, cited authority after authority to show that the Fed- 
eral Amendments worked as amendments to this and all 
similar laws, wiping out and destroying all class distine- 
tion, and that the statute should be construed as though the 
word ‘‘white’’ had never been written into it. He ended the 
presentation of the case, the first case which a Negro had 
tried in Maryland, with an appeal for fair play in the 
administration of justice to the race.® 

In the next case which came before the court, a white 
man was arrested for violating the Bastardy Act. The 
defendant was released by Judge Duffey on the ground 
that the law was unconstitutional because it did not apply 
to both white and colored citizens.° 

Finally, the law was tested in the Maryland Court of 
Appeals in the case of Pius J. Plunkard v. The State of 
Maryland, 67 Maryland Report 364, on the ground that the 
law was rendered void by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
That state tribunal said, that it deemed it its duty, un- 
der the averments of this petition, to meet and decide a 
question which had been decided in different ways by some 
Cireuit Courts and which, to a considerable extent, had 
been the subject of popular comment and discussion. 

It then held that the Bastardy Act was not in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States. Said the 
Court: 


“‘Now if we are right in our view as to the construction and 
effect of the Bastardy Law, we are unable to perceive how it 
conflicts with either of these clauses as thus interpreted by the 
Constitution. Clearly the procreation of illegitimate children can- 
not be said to be a privilege or immunity of citizens of the United 
States, nor does the statute give any privilege or confer any 
benefit upon the mother of such children.’’!° 


*Warner T. McGuinn, ‘‘The Brotherhood of Liberty’’ MS., p. 14. 
Ibid. 
* Plunkard v. Maryland, 67 Md. Report, p. 370 (1887). 
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While admitting that the mother might receive the 
eighty dollars a year paid by the father, such a stipend, 
it held, was paid her not because she was the mother, but 
as a compensation for the maintenance of the child. If 
she did not maintain the child, the money went to some 
other person into whose custody such a child may have 
been committed to be maintained.” 

The opinion continues: 


‘‘Again as between fathers, whether white or colored, no dis- 
tinction whatever is made, and how can the fact that the law does 
not extend to Negro or colored mothers be regarded as a denial 
of equal protection of the law? It surely will not be contended 
that there is discrimination against them because they are not 
embraced in the terms of a penal statute, or such a law as this, 
nor do we perceive how the white mother can be said to be dis- 
eriminated against by a law, all the burden of which she can 
escape by her own voluntary act of simply disclosing the father 
of her child whether he be white or colored.’’!* 

The child, it was argued, was protected in any event, 
because the burden of maintaining the illegitimate off- 
spring of a white or of a colored mother still rested upon 
the public.'* The decision was not unanimous. Judge 
Stone wrote a dissenting opinion in which he said that if 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion means anything it means that no state could enact one 
law to apply to the white race and another to the black. 
This he held was especially true of criminal statutes." 

Apparently the courts failed to take under advisement 
the fact that the inability of Negro women to make men 
responsible for the propagation of illegitimate children, 
left them as a group exposed to sexual exploitation. 

The results of the law were in fact discriminatory and 
the evolution of the types of women protected, first, all 
women, then all free women, and finally all white women, 


 Ibid., p. 370. 
Tbid., p. 371-371. 
Ibid., p. 371. 
“Ibid, p. 372. 
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leads one to suspect that the courts, reflecting as they did 
the mores of the day, did not frown upon the illicit rela- 
tionships between white men and colored women which 
sometimes existed as a feature of the slave regime. 

The members of the Brotherhood of Liberty seemed to 
realize that the remedy for unjust laws whose legality 
is upheld by the courts, is to seek their repeal at the 
hands of the legislature. They petitioned the legislature 
to remove this race distinction in the law of Maryland. 
In 1886, a bill having this purpose was favorably reported 
by the Judiciary Committee and disappeared. Although 
the Maryland Senate acted favorably upon one of the bills, 
which aimed to modify the Bastardy Act in such a way 
that Negro women would be protected by it, the House 
of Delegates rejected both measures which were submit- 
ted in 1888.° The continued protests and agitations ot 
Negroes were not without their effect since, as we have 
seen, John P. Poe, who recodified the laws of Mary- 
land, eliminated all references to race in the Bastardy 
Act, the jury laws and the conditions laid down for those 
who would practice law in Maryland.’® These survivals 
of the Black Laws were therefore removed from the letter 
of Maryland law. 

Securing fair trials and the equal protection of the 
laws sometimes involves raising the required funds with 
which to supply adequate counsel and with which to se- 
cure the necessary appeals. Im still other instances, it is 
more nearly the legal task of seeing that the accused at 
bar is given every benefit of the rights which the Consti- 
tution and law confer upon every man. 

The Navassa case which occurred in 1889 illustrates 
the first necessity. The more recent case of Lee v. The 
State of Maryland proves the validity of the second as- 
sertion. 


* McGuinn, op. cit., p. 15. 
* Cf. Chapter ITI. 
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The Navassa case arose out of circumstances which 
were highly dramatic in quality. Geographic isolation, 
hungry men, cruelty, murder, a return to civilization, and 
a trial which resulted in an appeal to the President of 
the United States for exercise of clemency were a part of 
the story in which Baltimore Negroes rallied to the sup- 
port of men who were poor and unable to defend them- 
selves. The record of the court shows that on September 
18, 1889, American Negroes who were engaged in mining 
an article known as Navassa phosphate rioted and killed 
five white officers of the Navassa Phosphate Company. 

Navassa Island, from which Navassa phosphate took 
its name, and on which the riot took place, was a coral 
island which was situated in the Carribean Sea, some 
thirty miles southwest of Haiti and seventy-two miles 
east of Jamaica. With the exception of the ship’s crew, 
the island’s only inhabitants at the time of the riot were 
monkeys and goats that fed on stubble. 

The apparent causes of the riot were hunger and the 
brutal and inhuman treatment which the officers practiced 
upon the men while they were engaged in digging the 
guano and loading it aboard ship by hand. 

After the riot, the men were put under arrest, placed 
aboard a ship and brought back to the United States for 
trial. As the Negroes had all ‘‘shipped’’ at Baltimore, 
United States District Attorney, Thomas G. Hayes, a 
former mayor of Baltimore, secured permission of the De- 
partment of Justice to have the men tried in Baltimore 
City. When the ship reached the Virginia Capes, Attorney 
Hayes practically held court on board ship and selected 
eighteen of the thirty-seven men as leaders of the riot. 
When the ship reached Baltimore, a Federal grand jury 
indicted these leaders for murder in the first degree. 

The president of the Brotherhood of Liberty ordered 
Attorney Waring to attend the hearing of the United 
States Commissioner, Nov. 11, 1899. On the basis of 
Mr. Waring’s report, a mass meeting was held and attor- 
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neys employed to defend the rioters. A committee of ten 
was appointed to raise funds throughout the city, and ef- 
forts were made to be sure that the men would not be 
railroaded to prison. 

When the case came to trial, the defense demurred 
to the indictment on jurisdictional grounds, claiming that 
the United States had never recognized this island as a 
part of its territory and had never established any form 
of government upon it. The court overruled the demurrer, 
and an exception was noted to its ruling. After two weeks 
the case was presented to the jury. A verdict of guilty was 
rendered in the case of George H. Keys, but the jury disa- 
greed as to the rest. As a result of a second trial, which 
was concluded February 12, 1890, Henry Jones and Ed- 
ward Smith were convicted of murder in the first degree. 
Of the other twenty-five men charged with rioting and 
throwing stones, all but two were convicted and impris- 
oned.** 

The cases of Keys, Jones and Smith were carried to 
the United States Supreme Court which ruled adversely 
to the contention of the defense that the United States 
lacked jurisdiction in the case,’® and the defendants were 
sentenced to hang May 15, 1891. This sentence was corm- 
muted to life imprisonment by President Harrison, who 
was petitioned by the white and colored citizens of Balti- 
more to use clemency in behalf of the men. Such had 
been the hunger from which the men suffered and the bru- 
tality surrounding the conditions under which they had 
labored, that United States District Attorney Ensor, who 
had succeeded Mr. Hayes, whose opinion in the premise 
was requested by the Department of Justice, wrote: ‘From 
the facts and circumstances disclosed by the testimony, | 
am of the opinion that expediency and justice, justiiy 
executive clemency in these cases.’”?® 


MeGuinn, op. cit., p. 33. 
® Jones v. U. S., 137 U. 8. 202 (1890). 
* McGuinn, op. cit. 
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The Navassa Case is especially significant because the 
methods which the Brotherhood of Liberty employed in 
appealing to citizens through their churches and solicit- 
ing funds for legal defense from those who have a com- 
mon interest in seeing that the men were given a fair 
trial, substituted group activity for individual effort. In 
this respect the method has much in common with the 
labor movement and consumer’s cooperation since like 
these movements it demonstrates that men of small eco- 
nomic means may attain ends collectively which may be 
beyond the reach of the individual or a few individuals. 
This method has since been successfully employed by Ne- 
groes in Baltimore in some of the most important cases 
which involved the civil rights of the group, i.e., the 
Segregation Cases, that of Mwell Lee, and the Picket 
Case. The employment of a prominent white attorney 
to aid the Negro lawyers in the defense as in this case, 
also has its advantages in many cases arising in the South. 
The appearance of an outstanding member of the domi- 
nant race as part of the defense breaks the racial align- 
ment and cuts across, rather than reinforces, the preju- 
dices which may arise when the criminal and defense as 
members of the Negro race are arrayed against white 
prosecutors in a ease in which the jury is made up of 
members of the white race. 

The members of the Brotherhood also realized that all 
of the friends of fair play are not identified with one 
racial group and that a minority group has much to gain 
by reinforcing its own mass pressure through using the 
prestige of the larger group. It is to be noted that al- 
though the Brotherhood of Liberty was composed entirely 
of Negroes, the petition which was sent to the President 
of the United States in behalf of the Navassa rioters had 
been circulated among white, as well as among Negro 
citizens, of Baltimore city. 

In an equally important respect the members of the 
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Brotherhood of Liberty understood that there are dangers 
in too speedy trials, as a result of which the accused may 
be railroaded to prison. The reasons why this is true 
are not far to seek. Time is itself a factor in the col- 
lection of evidence, and the accused must at least be as- 
sured the services of an attorney who is interested in 
ascertaining all the facts, if justice is to be done. 

Another aspect of the activity of the Brotherhood 
points to the necessity that, if men are to be safe in the 
enjoyment of their liberty, the poorest citizen must be 
protected in his right to a fair and impartial trial. Habit- 
uation, the disposition to dominate, and the tendency to 
abuse power so easily became a part o fhuman nature 
that it is important, in keeping with what Edward Als- 
worth Ross has called the principle of anticipation, that 
officers of the law shall not come to feel the rights of 
individuals may be violated with impunity. 

The next case, Ewell Lee v. The State of Maryland, did 
not immediately follow the Navassa trials. It belongs 
to the year 1931 and follows the segregation cases, in 
point of time, more closely than any of the cases in which 
the civil rights of the Negro became great issues at law. 
In its varied ramifications it is one of the most important 
eases which have arisen in Maryland. While it was pri- 
marily a criminal prosecution in which Lee’s life was at 
stake, its real significance lies in the legal and civil prin- 
ciples which the Maryland Appeals Court enunciated in 
two of the three appeals which Lee’s attorneys entered 
in his behalf. These principles were that it is impossible 
to secure a fair trial for a prisoner in a community which 
is dominated by the spirit of the mob and extreme racial 
prejudice, and secondly, that the exclusion of Negroes 
from those summoned to make up the jury panel is in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The statement of the last principle 
is a good illustration of the principle of cultural lag of 


| 
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which William Fielding Ogburs has written in his book, 
Social Change, since the Code of 1888 removed from the 
letter of the law all barriers to a Negro’s right to serve 
on juries in the State of Maryland. That such a state- 
ment was necessary also seems the more unusual since 
Negroes have served on juries in Baltimore and in some 
sections of the state for such a long period of time, that 
their presence in this capacity has ceased to attract at- 
tention. 

Ewell Lee, Negro farmhand, was accused of murder- 
ing Green Davis, his wife, and two daughters, all mem- 
bers of the white race, while they were asleep in their 
home. Lee had worked for Davis and, a short while 
before the murder was committed, had lived at his home. 
At the time of his arrest he was living in the home of 
Martha Miller, at Ocean City, Maryland. The evidence 
on which he was subsequently convicted consisted of a 
shot gun, jewelry, and feminine apparel which belonged 
to the Davis family, as well as certain articles belonging 
to the same family which were found upon Lee’s person. 

Lee gave conflicting reasons as the motives for com- 
mitting the crime. In one instance, bad whiskey and 
the devil were blamed. On still another occasion he cited 
a quarrel over two hundred and fifty dollars which he had 
given Davis for safe-keeping as the principal factor.*° 

The Baltimore papers carried reports on the evening of 
October 13th, and the morning of the 14th that Lee, after 
being subjected to a grilling of fourteen hours, had con- 
fessed that he was guilty of the crime. The confession is 
of especial significance. Apparently the State realized 
that charges of the third degree would be entered, if the 
confession were brought into court. It was, therefore, 
not offered as evidence. The report of the confession also 


» A more extended statement of the facts in the case will be found in an 
extended review of it as set forth by Judge Morris Soper, In the Matter of 
Bernard Ades, in the U. 8S. District Court for the District of Maryland, Peti- 
tion Docket, No. 978, p. 4. 
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brought into the case the brilliant and capable white 
Communist lawyer, Dr. Bernard Ades. He was employed 
by the Baltimore division of the International Labor De- 
fense, of which his friend, Berger, was secretary, to in- 
vestigate the Lee case for the purpose of undertaking its 
defense. 

Attorney Ades believed, among other things, that it 
is difficult for laboring men and members of inferior 
races to receive justice, because ‘‘the judges and other offi- 
cials are usually chosen from the ruling or favored 
classes.’’** According to the uncontradicted evidence 
adduced in disbarment proceedings,” which were brought 
against him for unseemly conduct in the Ewell Lee case, 
he received no fees for his work, although much money 
was raised in order that the case might be three times 
carried on appeal to the highest court in the state of 
Maryland. 

Ades finally appeared in the case as Lee’s attorney, 
after Attorney J. Franklin Upshur of Worcester County, 
who had been appointed by the court to defend Lee, with- 
drew from the case. This was done largely at the behest of 
family and friends. F. Leonard Wailes, the second law- 
yer appointed by the court, with whom Ades was volun- 
tarily associated by permission of the court, also with- 
drew from the case, because he refused to accept Lee’s 
condition that in the process of defending him Wailes 
should accept the propositions which Ades considered 
fundamental to a successful trial of the case. These propo- 
sitions were that the case should be tried on the Western 
Shore of Maryland, and that Negroes should be included 
in the jury panel. Wailes agreed that Lee could not get 
a fair trial in Worcester County and suggested that the 


* Thid., p. 5. 

= As a result of his recognized service to the race, Attorneys Charles 
Houston and Thurgood Marshall of the N.A.A.C.P. defended Ades in the dis- 
barment proceedings. Judge Soper dismissed the matter after publicly 
reprimanding Ades. 
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case be removed to another county on the Kastern Shore 
of Maryland. 

We cannot enter here into the maze of argument be- 
tween Wailes and Ades. It is pertinent to note that be- 
fore Wailes withdrew from the case and at his sugges- 
tion, the Snow Hill Court, on Nov. 6, 1931, ordered the 
case removed to Cambridge in Dorchester County, which 
is on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

As soon as Ades was in complete charge of the case, 
he requested the court at Snow Hill to reconsider its 
action and to remove the ease from the excited commu- 
nity of the Eastern Shore to some locality of Western 
Maryland. His reason for doing this was to be reason- 
ably sure that Lee would have a fair trial. He supported 
his request with affidavits which stated that threats had 
been made against Lee’s life. Cambridge, Maryland, was 
also shown to be so close to Snow Hill that there was 
grave danger that the mob which was then in control of 
Snow Hill might transfer its activities to the new seat 
of trial. 

Sentiment on the entire Eastern Shore was also held 
to be so hostile to Lee as to render it unlikely that a 
jury could be selected which would give the prisoner an 
impartial trial.2* When the court at Snow Hill refused 
his petition, Ades carried the case to the Maryland Court 
of Appeals. 

*<<The temper of the Eastern Shore Community is reflected in the fact, 
that while Ades was on the above date completing his work in the court house 
at Snow Hill, he was visited twice by a committee of citizens and asked to 
leave the city, that when he had finished his work in the Court House and 
was ready to leave, it was necessary to surround him and his investigator 
with a corps of officers in order to protect them from the threatening mob, 
while the Judge walked behind during their progress to Ade’s automobile, a 
square away. They found the car maliciously injured and incapable of opera- 
tion, and he and his companion, a woman employed by Ades to assist in the 
investigation (she was arrested in Snow Hill for carrying a pistol) had to 
take refuge in the County Jail until the officers were able to procure another 


ear, and spirit the lawyer and his companion away.’’—-Facts and quotations, 
Soper, op. cit., p. 10. 
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The Appellate Court of Maryland denied his appeal 
on the ground that the selection of the forum is within 
the discretion of the removing court and its decision is 
not a final judgment reviewable on appeal. In review- 
ing the matter before it the court held that Article 4, Sec- 
tion B, of the Constitution of Maryland sustained the 
right of a prisoner in a capital trial, upon written sug- 
gestion, to have his case removed from a given court be- 
cause he deemed it impossible to secure a fair trial. 

In order to prevent a subsequent reversal of the Cir- 
cuit Court, the Court of Appeals issued what amounted 
to a declaratory judgment in which it held that the re- 
moval of the case to Cambridge in Dorchester County 
would not secure the prisoner a fair trial. Race prejudice 
was recognized as a factor which would render the best 
legal results impossible.” 

The case was then removed to Towson in Baltimore 
County. Lee was tried and convicted. An appeal was 
taken from this conviction because Negroes were ex- 
cluded from among those who were called to make up 
the jury panel. Ades charged that this action was a vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Since the laws of Baltimore County did not authorize 
the exclusion of Negroes from among those who were 
summoned to make up the jury panel, the Court of Ap- 
peals held that discrimination must be charged in prac- 
tice, rather than in law. 

The difficulty arose largely as a result of the method 
which Judge Duncan had used during the twenty-six 
years in which he had selected and sworn petit jurors. 
He explained that it was his habit to select men for the 
jury panel from those who impressed him favorably on 
the witness stand or at some social or church gathering. 
If subsequent investigation proved that they were taxpay- 


™ Ewell Lee v. State of Maryland, 161 Md., pp. 432-434 (1931). 
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ers, and registered voters, and that they were respected 
as good and as honest men by their neighbors, their names 
were listed among the names of those who were eligible 
for jury service. 

When asked by the Court whether he had excluded 
Negroes, who were otherwise qualified, from among the 
men that he had selected for jury panels, Judge Duncan 
gave an interesting answer. Negroes were not thought 
of as members of the community who were capable of 
performing this service. He said that he did not ex- 
elude them from consideration but did not consider 
them at all. Since neither the Constitution nor the laws 
of Maryland required that he should select Negroes or 
Chinamen or members of any other nationality, he as- 
serted that he exercised his discretion in the selection of 
jurors and worked solely for the orderly administration 
of justice. 

The Court of Appeals found that Judge Duncan’s 
actions amounted to exclusion on account of race, and 
that the rule prohibiting the exclusion of Negroes from 
grand juries which the United States Supreme Court 
had laid down in Carter v. Texas, 177 U.S. 442-447 (1900), 
also applied to the selection of petit juries.” By way of 
clarifying its position the court said: 


‘‘But it has been strongly urged upon this Court that the 
course of procedure followed and the actual selection made 
throughout all the jury terms for the last twenty-six years, shows 
an established practice or system in which no opening is left for 
members of the Negro race to obtain places on juries and this 
amounts to exclusion in the constitutional sense. His system of 
drawing jurors begins with the collection of white eligibles and 
hence is confined from the beginning to the selection of white 
men. Only white men appear to have been looked for as jurors. 
The evidence with the long unbroken absence of Negroes seems to 
show an established practice confining selection to white men as 
effectively as if such restrictions were prescribed by statute and 


* Ibid., pp. 442-443. 
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the Court has concluded that this, under authorities, amounts to 
unconstitutional exclusion of Negroes.’’*® 


With the other trials arising out of the Lee case we 
need not here concern ourselves. In the second trial 
the Circuit Court demonstrated that Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City made 
a very penetrating observation when he said that it was 
possible to observe the letter but not the spirit of the 
jury law. The decision of the Court of Appeals did not 
make it mandatory that Negroes should serve on active 
juries in order to fulfill the constitutional requirement. 
Negroes were included as talesmen but not as jurors. Lee 
was convicted a second time. Ades then appealed a third 
time, boldly declaring, inter alia, that no colored man 
could get a fair trial in Baltimore County because col- 
ored people were forced to take back seats in the court- 
room and to use separate toilets.** 

The Maryland Court of Appeals was satisfied that 
Lee had received the benefit of due process. It, there- 
fore, dismissed Ades’ last plea as being without merit. 
In this action it was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Ewell Lee case was the subject of extended com- 
ment in both the white and in the Negro press. Henry 
L. Mencken reviewed the case in a copyrighted article in 
The Baltimore Evening Sun of Oct. 23, 1933, because of 
rumors which were going the rounds among Negroes and 
in Communist quarters. Because the sheriff was repri- 
manded by the Court for constantly reminding the jury 


*The United States Supreme Court said in Carter v. Texas: 

‘¢Whenever by an action of a State, whether through its legislature, 
through its courts or through its executive or administrative officers, all per- 
sons of the African race are excluded, solely because of their race or color, 
from serving as grand jurors in the criminal prosecution of a person of the 
African Race, the equal protection of the law is denied to him contrary to 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

* Ewell Lee v. State of Maryland, 163 Md. Report, p. 66 (1932). 
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that he had the right man, The Afro-American raised 
the question whether all the evidence against Lee had not 
been planted by the Eastern Shore officials. Berger, the 
Secretary of the International Labor Defense, had also 
said in an article in The Afro-American of July 9, 1932, 
in which he reviewed the victory in the jury issue: 


‘‘They have not freed innocent Ewell Lee but are submitting 
him to a new trial in the pretense of impartiality and fairness. 
Under this pressure they are maneuvering to disarm the masses 
in the attempt to carry through a lynch verdict.’’ 

Mencken found the evidence against Lee overwhelm- 
ing and unanswerable. He rejected the belief which was 
prevalent on the Eastern Shore that Lee survived so 
long, ‘‘a shame upon Maryland justice and a public nui- 
sance,’’ because of the slipperiness of Dr. Ades. He 
charged that Lee remained unhanged so long because of 
the failure of two sets of Maryland justices to do that 
which it was their plain duty to do. Judges Patterson, 
Duer and Bailey were roundly scored for granting a 
change of venue from Snow Hill, which was in the hands 
of a mob which manhandled Ades, to Cambridge, some fifty 
miles away, and in easy striking distance of the mob, 
rather than to the Western Shore of Maryland, as Ades 
requested. The suggestion of Judge Patterson that Lee 
be kept on an armed vessel in the Choptank River during 
his trial was cited by Mencken as evidence that the judge 
knew that Lee was in danger of being lynched. 

The blame for the second appeal was laid at the door 
of the judges of the Third Circuit and especially Judge 
Duncan, who in acting as jury commissioner had simply 
forgotten that the Fourteenth Amendment existed. Ades 
was accused of playing the matter out too far, but Mencken 
concluded that on the whole, it was not fair to blame 
him. 


‘‘As a lawyer he did his plain duty and kept within his pre- 
rogatives. On his first two trips, the Court of Appeals agreed 
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with him completely. At least, three-fourths of the time so wasted 
was wasted because two sets of judges mismanaged their busi- 
ness sufficiently to deprive this man of his plain constitutional 
rights.’ ’** 


The editor of The Afro-American doffed his hat to 
the so-called Reds who raised the jury issue in the Lee 
case. While he admitted that this was not the first time 
in which a court had declared that the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from juries was unconstitutional he felt that the 
decision of the Appeals Court, in this matter, was the 
most significant decision since the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case.” 

The Secretary of the Baltimore division of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense regarded both partial victories as 
legally significant. He felt they would furnish the im- 
petus to a strong defense movement which would protect 
the Scottsboro boys and Lee, while constituting at the 
same time ‘‘a part of the liberation of Negroes from na- 
tional oppression which lies at the base of the whole 
vicious system.*° 

The total legal significance of the case of Ewell Lee 
is seen in the fact that it helped to establish a legal prece- 
dent for reforms that lawyers and investigators have set 
forth as necessary, if the Negro is to secure justice. 


‘‘The administration of justice to the Negro has been a focal 
point of considerable bloodshed in this country, and two reforms 


* Cf. H. L. Mencken, ‘‘The Ewell Lee Case,’’ The Evening Sun, Baltimore, 
Oct. 24, 1933. Copyrighted 1933 by The Evening Sun, Republication weleomed 
when credit is given. Judge Morris Soper acknowledged the same fact when he 
said: ‘‘ Reviewing the whole case, it cannot be said that the respondent’s con- 
duct was wholly wrong. He has to his credit that actions of the trial court detri- 
mental to the defendant in the Lee case were corrected because they weré 
regarded as improper not merely by him or the organization which employed 
him, but by the Court of Appeals of Maryland. This phase of his activity 
led one of the counsel who opposed him in the pending matter to say frankly 
in an argument, that the respondent had rendered a public service which 
without him would have been left undone.’’—Soper, op. cit., p. 26. 


*<<Gentlemen of the Jury,’’ The Afro-American, Baltimore, July 9, 1932. 
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are needed before the Negro can secure more justice at the hands 
of local juries and judges. First the power to authorize a change 
of venue must be taken from local judges in order that trials of 
accused Negroes may be removed from centers of inflamed preju- 
dice, and second, the right of Negroes to serve as jurors and sit as 
judges must be established. 


The case also had significant sociological value. It in- 
tensified a sense of racial solidarity among Negroes and 
led them to cooperate in an effort to defend Lee. It 
stimulated public sentiment among both racial groups 
which condemned the mob spirit. It also gave the Com- 
munists a chance to attack what they styled the lynch 
courts of the capitalistic system and to make subtle, but 
none the less powerful appeals for an increase and build- 
ing up of their group. 

The case had a marked effect upon members of the 
Negro group, especially in Baltimore. They contributed 
funds, and held meetings in their churches. They also 
appealed directly to the man in the street to do his bit 
toward tearing down discrimination through helping to 
raise the funds with which to appeal the case. In the 
opinion of two attorneys who were active in later cases, 
the Ewell Lee case created a deeper and more fundamental 
sense of solidarity, which made it easier for them to 
raise funds with which to fight the Pickett Case. It also 
helped to create a sentiment among Negroes which in- 
fluenced them to support the efforts of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People to widen their 


* Berger, ‘‘Mass Pressure Won Lee Case,’’ The Afro-American, July 9, 
1932. A later issue of the same paper claimed that Ades’ argument in the 
cease of Ewell Lee furnished Samuel Leibowitz the pattern for presenting the 
Scottsboro jury issue to the United States Supreme Court. The United States 


, Supreme Court, in the earlier and celebrated Arkansas peonage case, More v. 


Dempsy, 281 U. 8. 96, had also concluded that the accused could not receive 
a fair trial and the benefit of due process in an atmosphere in which counsel, 
jury, and judge were swept to a fatal conclusion by an irresistible wave of 
public passion. 

™ Baker, op. cit., p. 93. 
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educational opportunities through having Donald Gaines 
Murray admitted to the University of Maryland.” 

The case was not without its influence upon the domi- 
nant element. Some members of the white race believed that. 
the law’s delay in the case of Lee was responsible for the 
lynchings which occurred on the Eastern Shore. The late 
Albert C. Ritchie, who was then Governor of Maryland, was 
among those who held this opinion. He was said to be ex- 
amining the laws to see how prompter action might be se- 
cured. The Negro press answered this contention by saying 
that delays and appeals were neither an explanation of, nor 
an excuse for lynching, and indicated that the Governor’s 
position certainly failed to explain the two attempts which 
were made to lynch Lee before he could be brought to trial. 

The circumstances surrounding the Lee ease also 
gave one of the papers an opportunity to point to the 
need for a more objective approach to the race problem 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The Baltimore Sun 
commented as follows on the opinion in which the Court 
of Appeals made it clear that Lee could not receive a 
fair trial at Cambridge. 


“It is a great gain for the dignity and honor of Maryland 
that the Court of Appeals reared its authority against turning 
the trial of Ewell Lee into a travesty, to be added to the other 
shame that has come upon Maryland in these last weeks. But we 
hope that it will do more. We hope and believe that the high 
eourt’s calm but emphatic assertion of the integrity of Maryland 
justice will shock the representative citizens of the Eastern Shore 
into consciousness of how far they have strayed, not only in their 
insistence that Ewell Lee be tried in a jurisdiction that cries for 
blood but in their defense of the lynching at Salisbury of the other 
Negro, Matthew Williams. We hope and believe that this lecture 
on the law from Appellate judges, serene, confident, bell-like in 
its clarity, will start the long-delayed examination by representa- 
tive Eastern Shore men of the Eastern Shore state of mind. We 


= Tnterviews, Attorney W. A. C. Hughes and Thurgood Marshall. One of 
the Editors of Zhe Afro-American summarized its influence as follows: 
‘*1. The placing of Negroes on the jury. 
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hope and believe it will revive on the Eastern Shore, that capac- 
ity for self-criticism which is the property of upright minds.’’** 


The case also gave The Afro-American an opportunity 
to give white people a lecture on the effects of discrimina- 
tion upon those who practice it and to show that those 
who perpetrate injustice are more affected by it than 
colored Americans who also suffer tremendously from 
discrimination.* 

Some of the outcomes of the case also gave the Com- 
munists, who were active in Lee’s defense, an opportunity 
to denounce the courts, to glorify mass pressure and to 
insist that workers join the International Labor Defense. 
In an editorial which appeared in the Daily Worker, Bill 
Brent advised the workers to flood Governor Ritchie with 
telegrams which demand a change of venue and a trial 
for Orphan Jones, an alias by which Lee sometimes went, 
before a jury of white and colored workers, and not a 
trial before a jury of rich farmers and white business 
men. They were also to insist that the charges against 
young Communist investigator, Helen Hayes, should be 
dropped and that Governor Ritchie should have the mayor 


‘¢2. Exposing before the eyes of the world the asinine practice of Jim 
Crowing colored and white witnesses in a supposed Court of Justice in the 
supposed free state of Maryland. 


‘«3. Arousing of civic interest on the part of colored citizens which 
made.them pool their resources in raising a fund to protect the ground 
already gained. 


‘¢4, Introduction into the legislature of an anti-lynch measure that will 
punish the counties which dare to take the law into their hands. 

*¢5. The reassurance of colored citizens that they have rights which must 
be respected and that there are some men and women like Bernard Ades and 
others of the International Labor Defense who have the courage to fight out 
an issue of this kind.’’ 


The Afro-American, Baltimore, Mar. 4, 1933. 


«<A Great Opinion,’’ The Sun, Baltimore, December 31, 1931. 
“<¢Gentlemen of the Jury,’’ The Afro-American, Baltimore, July 9, 1932. 
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and leaders of the Snow Hill mob arrested and Judge 
Bailey impeached.* 

In this chapter on fair trials and equality before the 
law, we have traced the means by which discrimination 
against Negro mothers was erased from the Bastardy 
Act of Maryland. We have also given an extended re- 
view to the case of Ewell Lee and indicated the civil is- 
sues which this criminal case involved. We have shown 
that the case resulted in group activity and also served 
as sources of public opinion and propaganda. It also 
became the focus of public sentiment which opposed law- 
lessness and some of the injustices which enter into race 
relations in Maryland. A clearer definition of the mean- 
ing of a fair trial and the equal protection of the laws 
must be listed as one of the net results of the evolution 
of legal principles to which the case of Lee gave rise. 
These definitions in turn constitute legal precedents which 
render it easier to administer justice to the Negro. 


Henry J. McGuinn 


* Bill Brent, ‘‘The Fight for Orphan Jones,’’ The Daily Worker, Dee. 
7, 1931. Orphan Jones was the alias by which Lee generally was known. 


MAROONS WITHIN THE PRESENT LIMITS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


An ever-present feature of ante-bellum southern life 
was the existence of camps of runaway Negro slaves, 
often called maroons, when they all but established them- 
selves independently on the frontier. These were seri- 
ously annoying, for they were sources of insubordination. 
They offered havens for fugitives, served as bases for 
marauding expeditions against nearby plantations and, 
at times, supplied the nucleus of leadership for planned 
uprisings. Some contemporary writers and a few later 
historians have noticed,’ in a general and meager way, 
the existence of this feature of American slavery. It 
merits, however, detailed treatment. 

It appears that notice of these maroon communities 
was taken only when they were accidentally uncovered 
or when their activities became so obnoxious or danger- 
ous to the slavocracy that their destruction was felt to 
be necessary. Evidence of the existence of at least fifty 
such communities in various places and at various times, 
from 1672 to 1864, has been found. The mountainous, 
forested, or swampy regions of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama (in order of importance) appear to 
have been the favorite haunts for these black Robin 
Hoods. At times a settled life, rather than a pugnacious 

* Charles W. Janson, The Stranger in America, London, 1807, pp. 328-30; 
William H. Russell, My Diary North and South, Boston, 1863, pp. 88-89; 
Frederick L. Olmsted, Journey in Seaboard Slave States, London, 1904, II, 
pp. 177-78; Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, London, 1860, pp. 30, 55; 
T. W. Higginson, Army Life in a Black Regiment, Boston, 1870, p. 248; 
James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, Boston, 1860, II, pp. 397-98; W. H. 
Siebert, The Underground Railroad, N. Y., 1899, p. 25; S. M. Ellis, The 
Solitary Horseman, Kensington, 1927, p. 169; V. A. Moody in Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly (1924) VII, pp. 224-25; R. H. Taylor in North Caro- 


lina Historical Review (1928), V, pp. 23-24; U. B. Phillips in The South in 
the Building of the Nation, Richmond, 1909, IV, p. 229. 
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and migratory one, was aimed at, as is evidenced by the 
fact that these maroons built homes, maintained families, 
raised cattle, and pursued agriculture, but this all but 
settled life appears to have been exceptional. 

The most noted of such communities was that located 
in the Dismal Swamp between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina.” It seems likely that about two thousand Negroes, 
fugitives, or the descendants of fugitives, lived in this 
area. They carried on a regular, if illegal, trade with 
white people living on the borders of the swamp. Such 
settlements may have been more numerous than available 
evidence would indicate, for their occupants aroused less 
excitement and less resentment than the guerrilla out- 
laws. 

The activities of maroons in Virginia in 1672 ap- 
proached a point of rebellion so that a law was passed* 
urging and rewarding the hunting down and killing of 
these outlaws. An item* of November 9, 1691, notices 
the depredations caused by a slave, Mingoe, from Mid- 
dlesex county, Virginia, and his unspecified number of 
followers in Rappahannock county. These Negroes not 
only took cattle and hogs, but, what was more im- 
portant, they had recently stolen ‘‘two guns, a Carbyne 
& other things.”’ 

In June, 1711, the inhabitants of the colony of South 
Carolina were kept® ‘‘in great fear and terror’’ by the 
activities of ‘‘several Negroes [who] keep out, armed, 
and robbing and plundering houses and _ plantations.’’ 


*See references in note 1, and an article by Edmund Jackson in The 
Pennsylvania Freeman, January 1, 1852; Harriet B. Stowe, Dred, 2 vols., 
Boston, 1856; Margaret Davis in South Atlantic Quarterly (1934), XXXIII, 
pp. 171-184. 

*W. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, II, p. 299; P. A. Bruce, 
Economic History of Virginia in 17th Century, N. Y., 1896, II, p. 115. 

“Order Book, Middlesex County, 1680-1694, pp. 526-27 (Virginia State 
Library); Bruce, op. cit., II, p. 116. 

°E. C. Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies, Charleston, 1823, p. 63; 
D. D. Wallace, The History of South Carolina, N. Y., 1934, I, p. 372. 
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These men were led by a slave named Sebastian, who 
was finally tracked down and killed by an Indian hunter. 
Lieutenant Governor Gooch of Virginia wrote® to the 
Lords of Trade, June 29, 1729, ‘‘of some runaway Ne- 
groes beginning a settlement in the Mountains & of their 
being reclaimed by their Master.’’ He assured the Lords 
that the militia was being trained to ‘‘prevent this for 
the future.”’ 

In September, 1733, the Governor of South Carolina 
offered a reward of £20 alive and £10 dead for ‘‘Several 
Run away Negroes who are near the Congerees, & have 
robbed several of the Inhabitants thereabouts.’’ The 
Notchee Indians offered, April, 1744, to aid the govern- 
ment of South Carolina in maintaining the subordina- 
tion of its slave population. Three months later, July 
5, 1774, Governor James Glen applied ‘‘for the assistance 
of some Notchee Indians in order to apprehend some 
runaway Negroes, who had sheltered themselves in the 
Woods, and being armed, had committed disorders. . .’” 

The number of runaways in South Carolina in 1765 
was exceedingly large. This led to fears of a general re- 
bellion.’ At least one considerable camp of maroons was 
destroyed that year by military force. <A letter from 
Charleston of August 16, 1768, told® of a battle with a 
body of maroons, ‘‘a numerous collection of outcast mul- 
lattoes, mustees, and free negroes.’’ 

Governor James Habersham of Georgia learned’ in 
December, 1771, ‘‘that a great number of fugitive Negroes 
had Committed many Robberies and insults between this 


* Virginia Manuscripts from British Record Office. Sainsbury, IX, p. 462, 
Virginia State Library. 

*Council Journal (MS.) V, pp. 487, 494; XI, pp. 187, 383, South Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, Columbia, 8S. C. 

*D. D. Wallace, op. cit., I, p. 373. 

*The Boston Chronicle, October 3-10, 1768. 

The Colonial Records of Georgia, ed., A. D. Candler, Atlanta, 1907, 
XII, pp. 146-47, 325-26. 
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town [Savannah] and Ebenezer and that their Numbers 
(which) were now Considerable might be expected to in- 
crease daily.’’ Indian hunters and militiamen were em- 
ployed to blot out this menace. Yet the same danger 
was present in Georgia in the summer of 1772. Depre- 
dations, piracy and arson, were frequent, and again the mi- 
litia saw service. A letter’ from Edmund Randolph to 
James Madison of August 30, 1782, discloses somewhat simi- 
lar trouble in Virginia. At this time it appears that ‘‘a no- 
torious robber,’’ a white man, had gathered together a 
group of about fifty men, Negro and white, and was ter- 
rorizing the community. 

The British had combatted the revolutionists’ siege 
of Savannah with the aid of a numerous body of Negro 
slaves who served under the inspiration of a promised 
freedom. The defeat of the British crushed the hopes 
of these Negroes. They fled, with their arms, called 
themselves soldiers of the King of England, and carried 
on a guerrilla warfare for years along the Savannah 
river. Militia from Georgia and South Carolina, together 
with Indian allies, successfully attacked the Negro set- 
tlement in May, 1786, with resulting heavy casualties.’” 
Governor Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina referred” 
in his legislative message of 1787 to the serious depreda- 
tions of a group of armed fugitive slaves in the southern 
part of the state. 

Chesterfield and Charles City counties, Virginia, were 
troubled’ by maroons in November, 1792. At least one 

“M. D. Conway, Omitted Chapters in History Disclosed in the Life and 
Papers of Edmund Randolph, N. Y., 1888, pp. 50-51. 

™W. B. Stevens, A History of Georgia, Philadelphia, 1859, II, pp. 376- 
78; C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History, Washington, 1928, p. 123; 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American Manuscripts, Lon- 
don, 1904, II, p. 544. 

*%C. C. Pinckney, Life of General Thomas Pinckney, Boston, 1895, p. 95; 


D. D. Wallace, op. cit., II, p. 415. 
“Letter dated Richmond, November 19 in Boston Gazette, December 17, 
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white man was killed while tracking them down. Ten of 
the runaways were finally captured, with the aid of dogs. 
The neighborhood of Wilmington, North Carolina, was 
harassed” in June and July, 1795, by ‘‘a number of runa- 
way Negroes, who in the daytime secrete themselves in 
the swamps and woods... . at night committed various 
depredations on the neighbouring plantations.’’ They 
killed at least one white man, an overseer, and severely 
wounded another. About five of these maroons, including 
the leader, known as the General of the Swamps, were 
killed by hunting parties. It was hoped that ‘‘these 
well-timed severities’? would ‘‘totally break up this nest 
of miscreants—At all events, this town has nothing to ap- 
prehend as the citizens keep a strong and vigilant night 
guard.’’ Within two weeks of this first report, of July 
3, the capture and execution of four more runaways was 
reported. On July 17 it was believed that only one leader 
and a ‘‘few deluded followers’’ were still at large. 

The existence of a maroon camp in the neighborhood 
of Elizabeth City, North Carolina, in May, 1802, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the plots and insubordination un- 
covered among the servile population at that time were at- 
tributed’® to the agitation of an outlawed Negro, Tom 
Copper, who ‘‘has got a camp in one of the swamps.’’ 
In March, 1811, a runaway community in a swamp in 
Cabarrus county, North Carolina, was wiped out. These 
maroons™ ‘‘had bid defiance to any force whatever, and 
were resolved to stand their ground.’’ In the attack two 
Negro women were captured, two Negro men killed and 
another wounded. 


* Wilmington Chronicle (photostat, Library of Congress), July 3, 10, 17, 
1795; Charleston City Gazette, July 18, 23, 1795; R. H. Taylor in North 
Carolina Historical Review (1928), V, pp. 23-24. 

* Raleigh Register (State Library, Raleigh), June 1, 1802; N. Y. Herald, 
June 2, 1802. 

“ Edenton Gazette, March 22, 1811; G. G. Johnson, Ante-bellum North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1937, p. 514. 
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The close proximity of the weakly governed Spanish 
territory of East Florida persistently disturbed the equa- 
nimity of American slaveholders. Many of the settlers 
in that region, moreover, were Americans, and they, 
aided by volunteers from the United States, raised the 
standard of revolt in 1810, the aim being American an- 
nexation.’* In the correspondence of Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Smith and Major Flournoy, both of the United 
States Army and both actively on the side of the rebels 
or ‘‘patriots’’ in the Florida fighting, and of Governor 
Mitchell of Georgia, there are frequent references to the 
fieeing of American slaves into Florida, where they helped 
the Indians in their struggle against the Americans and 
the ‘‘patriots.’’ A few examples may be cited. 

Smith told Gen. Pinckney, July 30, 1812, of fresh In- 
dian depredations in Georgia and of the escape of about 
eighty slaves. He planned to send troops against them, 
for ‘‘The safety of our frontier I conceive requires this 
course. They have, I am informed, several hundred 
fugitive slaves from the Carolinas and Georgia at pres- 
ent in their Towns & unless they are checked soon they 
will be so strengthened by desertions from Georgia & 
Florida that it will be found troublesome to reduce them.’’ 
And it was troublesome. In a letter to Governor Mitchell 
of August 21, 1812, Smith declared, ‘‘The blacks assisted 
by the Indians have become very daring.’’ In September 
further slave escapes were reported from Georgia. On 
September 11, a baggage train under Captain Williams 
and twenty men, going to the support of Colonel Smith. 
was attacked and routed, Williams himself being killed 
by Indians and maroons. In January, 1813, further es- 
capes were reported, and in February, Smith wrote of 
battles with Negroes and Indians and the destruction of 
a Negro fort. One Georgian participant in this fighting, 


*J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, N. Y., 1925, pp. 92, 116, 192-95, 
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Colonel Daniel Newnan, declared the maroon allies of the 
Indians were ‘‘their best soldiers.’’!® 

The refusal of the Senate of the United States, at the 
moment, to sanction occupation of East Florida, finally 
led to a lull in the fighting. By 1816, however, the an- 
noyance and danger from runaway slaves again served as 
justification for American intervention. With southern 
complaints” ringing in its ears the administration dis- 
patched, in July, United States troops with Indian allies 
under Col. Duncan Clinch against the main stronghold 
of the maroons, the well-stocked Negro fort on Appala- 
chicola Bay. After a seige of ten days a lucky cannon 
shot totally destroyed the fort and annihilated two hun- 
dred and seventy men, women and children. But forty 
souls survived.*' 

Another major expedition against a maroon commu- 
nity was carried out in 1816. This occurred near Ashepoo, 
South Carolina. Governor David R. Williams’s remarks 
concerning this in his message of December, 1816, merit 
quotation :*” 


A few runaway negroes, concealing themselves in the swamps 
and marshes contiguous to Combahee and Ashepoo rivers, not 
having been interrupted in their petty plunderings for a long 
time, formed the nucleus, round which all the ill-disposed and 
audacious near them gathered, until at length their robberies 
became too serious to be suffered with impunity. Attempts 
were then made to disperse them, which either from insuffi- 
ciency of numbers or bad arrangement, served by their failure 
only to encourage a wanton destruction of property. Their 
forces now became alarming, not less from its numbers than 
from its arms and ammunition with which it was supplied. 


“T. F. Davis in Florida Historical Quarterly (1930), IX, pp. 106-07, 
111, 138; Niles’ Weekly Register, December 12, 1812, III, pp. 235-37. 

” See, for example, Richmond Enquirer, July 10, 1816. 

** Connecticut Courant, September 10, 24, 1816; State Papers, 2d sess., 
15 cong., vol. IV; J. B. MeMaster, History, IV, p. 431; MeMaster’s account 
is practically copied by H. B. Fuller, The Purchase of Florida, Cleveland, 
1906, p. 228. 


"H. T. Cook, Life and Legacy of David R. Williams, N. Y., 1916, p. 130. 
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The peculiar situation of the whole of that portion of our 
coast, rendered access to them difficult, while the numerous 
ereeks and water courses through the marshes around the 
islands, furnished them easy opportunities to plunder, not 
only the planters in open day, but the inland coasting trade 
also without leaving a trace of their movements by which they 
could be pursued. . . I therefore ordered Major-General Young- 
blood to take the necessary measures for suppressing them, 
and authorized him to incur the necessary expenses of such 
an expedition. This was immediately executed. By a judi- 
cious employment of the militia under his command, he either 
captured or destroyed the whole body. 


The Norfolk Herald of June 29, 1818, referred* to the 
serious damages occasioned by a group of some thirty 
runaway slaves, acting together with white men, in Prin- 
cess Anne county, Virginia. It reported, too, the recent 
capture of a leader and ‘‘an old woman’’ member of the 
outlaws. In November of that year maroon activities in 
Wake county, North Carolina, became serious enough to 
evoke notice from the local press** which advised ‘‘the 
patrol to keep a strict look out.’’ Later an attack upon 
a store ‘‘by a maroon banditti of negroes’’ led by ‘‘the 
noted Andey, alias Billy James, better known here by 
the name of Abaellino,’’ was repulsed by armed citizens. 
The paper believed that the death of at least one white 
man, if not more, might accurately be placed at their 
hands. The Raleigh Register of December 18, 1818, print- 
ed Governor Branch’s proclamation offering $250 reward 
for the capture of seven specified outlaws and $100 for 
Billy James alone. There is evidence* that, in this same 
year, maroons were active in Johnston county, in that 
state, and one expedition against them resulted in the 
killing of at least one Negro. 

Expeditions against maroons took place** in Williams- 


* Quoted in N. Y. Evening Post, July 7, 1818. 

“Raleigh Register, November 13, 27, 1818. 

*G. G. Johnson, op. cit., p. 514. 

*U. B. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier Documents, Cleveland, 1909, II, 


p. 91. 
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burg county, South Carolina, in the summer of 1819. 
Three slaves were killed, several captured and one white 
was wounded. Similar activities occurred in May, 1820, 
in Gates county, North Carolina. A slave outlaw, Harry, 
whose head had been assessed at $200, was killed by four 
armed whites. ‘‘It is expected that the balance of Harry’s 
company [which had killed at least one white man] will 
very soon be taken.’’?? 

Twelve months later there was similar difficulty near 
Georgetown, South Carolina, resulting®® in the death of 
one slaveholder and the capture of three outlaws. The 
activities of considerable maroon groups in Onslow, Car- 
teret, and Bladen counties, North Carolina, aided by some 
free Negroes, assumed the proportions of rebellion in 
the summer of 1821. There were plans for joint action 
between these outlaws and the field slaves against the 
slaveholders. Approximately three hundred members of 
the militia of the three counties saw service for about 
twenty-five days in August and September. About twelve 
of these men were wounded when two companies of mili- — 
tia accidentally fired upon each other. The situation 
was under control by the middle of September, ‘‘although 
the said militia (sic) did not succeed in apprehending all 
the runaways & fugitives, they did good by arresting 
some, and driving others off, and suppressing the spirit 
of insurrection.’’*® A newspaper item of 1824 discloses* 
that the ‘‘prime mover’’ of the trouble mentioned above, 
Isam, ‘‘alias General Jackson,’’ was among those who es- 
caped at the time, for he is there reported as dying from 
lashes publicly inflicted at Cape Fear, North Carolina. 


7 Edenton Gazette, May 12, 1820, quoted by N. Y. Evening Post, May 
17, 1820. 

*N. Y. Evening Post, June 11, 1821. 

*See petition of John H. Hill, Colonel Commandant of the Carteret 
Militia, dated December, 1825, and accompanying memoranda in Legislative 
Papers, 1824-1825 (No. 366), North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh; 
R. H. Taylor, op. cit., V, p. 24; G. G. Johnson, op. cit., p. 514. 

"N. Y. Evening Post, May 11, 1824. 
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In the summer of 1822 activity among armed runaway 
slaves was reported* from Jacksonborough (now Jackson- 
boro) South Carolina. Three were executed on July 19. 
In August Governor Bennett offered a reward of two 
hundred dollars for the capture of about twenty maroons 
in the same region. It is possible that these Negroes 
had been enlisted in the far-flung conspiracy of Denmark 
Vesey, uncovered and crushed in June, 1822. 

The Norfolk Herald of May 12, 1823, contains® an 
unusually full account of maroons under the heading ‘‘A 
Serious Subject.’’ It declares that the citizens of the 
southern part of Norfolk county, Virginia, 


have for some time been kept in a state of mind peculiarly har- 
rassing and painful, from the too apparent fact that their lives are 
at the mercy of a band of lurking assassins, against whose fell 
designs neither the power of the law, or vigilance, or personal 
strength and intrepidity, can avail. These desperadoes are run- 
away negroes, (commonly ealled outlyers). . . . Their first object 
is to obtain a gun and ammunition, as well to procure game for 
subsistence as to defend themselves from attack, or accomplish 
objects of vengeance. 


Several men had already been killed by these former 
slaves, one, a Mr. William Walker, very recently. This 
aroused great fear, ‘‘No individual after this can consider 
his life safe from the murdering aim of these monsters 
in human shape. Every one who has haply rendered 
himself obnoxious to their vengeance, must, indeed, cal- 
culate on sooner or later falling a victim’’ to them. In- 
deed, one slaveholder had received a note from these 
amazing fellows suggesting it would be healthier for him 
to remain indoors at night—and he did. 

A large body of militia was ordered out to extermi- 
nate these outcasts and ‘‘thus relieve the neighbouring 
inhabitants from a state of perpetual anxiety and appre- 
hension, than which nothing can be more painful.’’ Dur- 


"Washington National Intelligencer, July 23, August 24, 1822. 
Quoted in N. Y. Evening Post, May 15, 1823. 
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ing the next few weeks there were occasional reports* 
of the killing or capturing of outlaws, culminating June 
25 in the capture of the leader himself, Bob Ferebee, 
who, it was declared, had been an outlaw for six years. 
He was executed July 25. In October of this year runaway 
Negroes near Pineville, South Carolina, were attacked.** 
Several were captured, and at least two, a woman and a 
child, were killed. One of the maroons was decapitated, 
and his head stuck on a pole and publicly exposed as 
‘‘a warning to vicious slaves.’ 

A maroon community consisting of men, women, and 
children was broken up by a three-day attack made by 
armed slaveholders of Mobile county, Alabama, in June, 
1827. The Negroes had been outlaws for years and lived 
entirely by plundering neighboring plantations.** At the 
time of the attacks the Negroes were constructing a stock- 
ade fort. Had this been finished it was believed that 
field slaves thus informed would have joined them. Can- 
non would then have been necessary for their destruction. 
The maroons made a desperate resistance, ‘‘fighting like 
Spartans.’’ Three were killed, others wounded, and sev- 
eral escaped. Because of the poor arms of the Negroes 
but one white was slightly wounded. 

In November, 1827, a Negro woman returned to her 
master in New Orleans after an absence of sixteen years. 
She told** of a maroon settlement some eight miles north 
of the city containing about sixty people. A drought 
prevailed at the moment so it was felt that ‘‘the uncom- 
mon dryness ... has made those retreats attainable... . 


8 Tbid., May 29, June 5, June 30, 1823. 

“Charleston City Gazette quoted in N. Y. Evening Post, October 24, 
1823; Niles’ Weekly Register, October 18, 1823, XXV, p. 112; T. J. Kirkland 
and R. M. Kennedy, Historic Camden, Columbia, 1926, part two, p. 190. 

* Mobile Register, June 20, 21, 1827, quoted in N. Y. Evening Post, 
July 11, 12, 1827; U. B. Phillips in The South in the Building of the Nation, 
Richmond, 1909, IV, p. 229. 

*N. Y. Evening Post, December 4, 1827. 
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and we are told there is another camp about the head 
of the bayou Bienvenu. Policy imperiously calls for a 
thorough search, and the destruction of all such repairs, 
wherever found to exist.”’ 

In the summer of 1829 ‘‘a large gang of runaway ne- 
groes, who have infested the Parishes of Christ Church 
and St. James, [S. C.] for several months, and committed 
serious depredations on the properties of the planters’’ 
was accidentally discovered*’ by a party of deer hunters. 
One of the Negroes was wounded and four others were 
captured. Several others escaped, but the Charleston 
Mercury hoped the citizens would ‘‘not cease their exer- 
tions until the evil shall be effectually removed.’’ 

Maroons were important factors in causing slave in- 
subordination in Sampson, Bladen, Onslow, Jones, New 
Hanover, and Dublin counties, North Carolina, from Sep- 
tember through December, 1830. Citizens complained* 
that their ‘‘slaves are become almost uncontrollable. 
They go and come and when and where they please, and 
if an attempt is made to correct them they immediately 
fly to the woods and there continue for months and years 
Committing grievous depredations on our Cattle, hogs 
and Sheep.’’ One of these fugitive slaves, Moses, who 
had been out for two years, was captured in November. 
From him one elicited®® the information that an uprising 
was imminent, that the conspirators ‘‘had arms & am- 
munition secreted, that they had runners or messengers 
to go between Wilmington, Newbern & Elizabeth City to 
‘carry word’ & report to them, that there was a camp in 
Dover Swamp of 30 or 40—another about Gastons Island, 
on Price’s Creek, several on Newport River, several near 


* Ibid., August 10, 1829. 

“G. G. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 515, 517; R. H. Taylor, op. cit., V, p. 31. 

"See letter dated November 15, 1830, Newbern, from J. Turgwyn to 
Governor John Owen in Governor’s Letter Book, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 247-49, 
and letter from J. I. Pasteur to Governor Owen also dated Newbern, Nov. 
15, 1830, in Governor’s Papers No. 60, Historical Commission, Raleigh. 
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Wilmington.’’ Arms were found in the place named by 

Moses 
in possession of a white woman living in a very retired 
situation—also some meat, hid away & could not be accounted 
for—a child whom the party [of citizens] found a little 
way from the house, said that his mamy dressed victuals 
every day for 4 or 5 runaways, & shewed the spot . . . where 
the meat was then hid & where it was found—the place or 
eamp in Dover was found, a party of neighbours discovered 
the camp, burnt 11 houses, and made such discoveries, as 
convinced them it was a place of rendezvous for numbers 

(it is supposed they killed several of the negroes). 

Newspaper accounts referred to the wholesale shoot- 
ing of fugitives. In 1830 the Roanoke Advertiser stated :*° 
‘“‘The inhabitants of Newbern being advised of the as- 
semblage of sixty armed slaves in a swamp in their 
vicinity, the military were called out, and surrounding 
the swamp, killed the whole party.’’ A later item dated 
Wilmington, January 7, 1831, declared,*! ‘‘There has been 
much shooting of negroes in this neighborhood recently, 
in consequence of symptoms of liberty having been dis- 
covered among them.’’ It is of interest to note that Rich- 
mond papers, on receiving the first reports of Nat Tur- 
ner’s revolt of August, 1831, asked*? concerning the rebels, 
‘Were they connected with the desperadoes who har- 
rassed (sic) N. Carolina last year?’’ 

In June, 1836, there is mention** that ‘‘a band of 
runaway negroes in the Cypress Swamp’’ near New Or- 
leans ‘‘had been committing depredations.’’ The next 
year, in July, was reported“ the killing of an outlaw slave 
leader, Squire, near New Orleans, whose band, it was 
felt, was responsible for the deaths of several white men. 
Squire’s career had lasted for three years. A guard of 


“Quoted in The Liberator (Boston), January 8, 1831. 

“N. Y. Sentinel, quoted in Liberator, March 19, 1831. 

“Richmond Enquirer, August 30, 1831. 

“ Louisiana Advertiser, June 8, 1836, quoted by Liberator, July 2, 1836. 
“Now Orleans Picayune, July 19, 1837. 
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soldiers was sent to the swamp for his body, which was 
exhibited for several days in the public square of the city. 

The year 1837 also saw the start of the Florida or 
Seminole War which was destined to drag on until 1843. 
This war, ‘‘conducted largely as a slave catching enter- 
prise for the benefit of the citizens of Georgia and 
Florida,’’ was, before its termination, to take an unknown 
number of Indian and Negro lives together with the lives 
of fifteen hundred white soldiers and the expenditure of 
twenty million dollars.** The Indians had, at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, about 1,650 warriors and 250 Negro 
fighters. The latter were ‘‘the most formidable foe, 
more blood-thirsty, active, and revengeful, than the In- 
dian.’’*¢ 

Armed runaways repulsed an attack near Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in January, 1841, after killing one of the 
whites. A posse captured three of the Negroes and lodged 
them in the city jail. One escaped, but two were taken 
from the prison by some twenty-five whites and lynched.’ 
Late in September two companies of militia were des- 
patched in search of a body of maroons some 45 miles 
north of Mobile, Alabama.** ‘‘It is believed that these fel- 
lows have for a long time been in the practice of theft 
and arson, both in town and country. .. A force from 
above was scouring down, with bloodhounds, &e to meet 
the Mobile party.’’ A month later frequent attacks upon 
white men by runaway Negroes were reported* from 
Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana. 

Several armed planters near Hanesville, Mississippi. 


“Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, Norman, 1932, pp. 366, 383; see also 
The Liberator, March 18, 1837. 

“John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida 
War, N. Y., 1848, p. 309; J. R. Giddings, The Eriles of Florida, Columbus, 
1858, pp. 121, 139. 

“ Wilmington Chronicle January 6, 1841, in Liberator, January 22, 1841. 

“New Orleans Bee, October 4, 1841. 

“Lafourche (I.a.) Patriot in Liberator, November 12, 1841. 
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in February, 1844, set an ambush for maroons who had 
been exceedingly troublesome. Six Negroes, ‘‘part of 
the gang,’’ were trapped, but three escaped. Two were 
wounded, and one was killed.*° In November, 1846, about 
a dozen armed slaveholders surprised ‘‘a considerable 
gang of runaway negroes”’ in St. Landry Parish, Louisiana. 
The maroons refused to surrender and fled. Two Ne- 
groes, a man and a woman, were killed, and two Negro 
women were ‘‘badly wounded.’’ The others escaped.” 

Joshua R. Giddings referred® to the flight in September, 
1850, of some three hundred former Florida maroons 
from their abode in present Oklahoma to Mexico. This 
was accomplished after driving off Creek Indians sent to 
oppose their exodus. The Pennsylvania Freeman of Oc- 
tober 30, 1851, citing the Houston Telegraph (n.d.), states 
that fifteen hundred former American slaves were aiding 
the Comanchee Indians of Mexico in their fighting. Five 
hundred of these Negroes were from Texas. Giddings 
also referred to unsuccessful expeditions by slaveholders 
of Texas in 1853 into Mexico to recover fugitive Negroes, 
and declared that at the time he was writing (1858), 
maroons in southern Florida were again causing trouble. 
F. L. Olmsted gave™ evidence of maroon troubles in the 
1850’s in Virginia, Louisiana, and northern Alabama. 

A letter of August 25, 1856, to Governor Thomas Bragg 
of North Carolina, signed by Richard A. Lewis and twenty- 
one other citizens, informed™ him of a ‘‘very secure re- 
treat for runaway negroes’”’ in a large swamp between 
Bladen and Robeson counties. There ‘‘for many years 
past, and at this time, there are several runaways of bad 
and daring character—destructive to all kinds of Stock 


* Hanesville Free Press, March 1, 1844, cited by Liberator, April 5, 1844. 

"New Orleans Picayune, quoted in Liberator, December 4, 1846. 

“ Giddings, op. cit., pp. 316, 334, 337. 

“Olmsted, Seaboard, op. cit., p. 177; Back Country, op. cit., pp. 30, 55. 

“Governor’s Letter Book, No. 43, pp. 514-515, Historical Commission, 
Raleigh. 
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and dangerous to all persons living by or near said 
swamp.’’ Slaveholders attacked these Negroes August 
1, 1856, but accomplished nothing and saw one of their 
own number killed. ‘‘The negroes ran off cursing and 
swearing and telling them to come on, they were ready 
for them again.’’ The Wilmington Journal of August 14 
mentioned that these runaways ‘‘had cleared a place for 
a garden, had cows, & in the swamp.’’ Mr. Lewis and 
his friends were ‘‘unable to offer sufficient inducement 
for negro hunters to come with their dogs unless aided 
from other sources.’’ The Governor suggested that mag- 
istrates be requested to call for the militia, but whether 
this was done or not is unknown. 

A runaway camp was destroyed,” and four Negroes, 
including a woman, captured near Bovina, Mississippi, in 
March, 1857. A similar event, resulting in the wounding 
of three maroons occurred in October, 1859, in Nash 
county, North Carolina.*® An ‘‘organized camp of white 
men and negroes’’ was held responsible for a servile con- 
spiracy, involving whites, which was uncovered™ in Talla- 
dega county, Alabama, in August, 1860. 

The years of the Civil War witnessed a considerable 
accentuation in the struggle of the Negro people against 
enslavement. This was as true of maroon activity as it 
was generally. There were reports™ of depredations com- 
mitted by ‘‘a gang of runaway slaves’’ acting together 
with two whites along the Comite river, Louisiana, early 
in 1861. An expedition was set ‘‘on foot to capture the 
whole party.’’ A runaway community near Marion, South 
Carolina, was attacked®® in June, 1861. There were no 


*® Vicksburg Whig, cited by Liberator, April 3, 1857. 

The Day Book, Norfolk, October 13, 1859. 

Laura White, in Journal of Southern History, I (1935), p. 47. 

“N.Y. Daily Tribune, March 11, 1861. 

*H. M. Henry, Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina, Emory, 
1914, p. 121. 
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casualties, however, the slave hunters capturing but two 
Negro children, twelve guns and one axe. 

Confederate Brigadier-General R. I. Floyd asked® Gov- 
ernor Milton of Florida on April 11, 1862, to declare mar- 
tial law in Nassau, Duvar, Clay, Putnam, St. John’s, and 
Volusia counties ‘‘as a measure of absolute necessity, as 
they contain a nest of traitors and lawless negroes.’’ In 
October, 1862, a scouting party of three armed whites, in- 
vestigating a maroon camp containing one hundred men, 
women, and children in Surry county, Virginia, were 
killed® by these fugitives. Governor Shorter of Alabama 
commissioned™ J. H. Clayton in January, 1863, to destroy 
the nests in the southeastern part of the state of ‘‘desert- 
ers, traitors, and runaway Negroes.’’ 

Colonel Hatch of the Union army reported® in Au- 
gust, 1864, that ‘£500 Union men, deserters, and negroes 
were... raiding towards Gainesville,’’ Florida. The same 
month a Confederate officer, John K. Jackson, declared 
that®™ 


Many deserters . . . are collected in the swamps and fastnesses 
of Taylor, La Fayette, Levy and other counties, [in Florida] 
and have organized, with runaway negroes, bands for the 
purpose of committing depredations upon the plantations and 
crops of loyal citizens and running off their slaves. These 
depredatory bands have even threatened the cities of Talla- 
hassee, Madison, and Marianna. 


A Confederate newspaper noticed® similiar activities in 
North Carolina in 1864. It reported it 
difficult to find words of description ... of the wild and ter- 


rible consequences of the negro raids in this obscure 
theatre of the war... In the two counties of Currituek and 


” Official Records of the Rebellion, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, p. 233. 

"Calendar of Virginia State Papers, XI, pp. 233-36. 

" Official Records of the Rebellion, Ser. I, Vol. XV, p. 947; Georgia Lee 
Tatum, Disloyaliy in the Confederacy, Chapel] Hill, 1934, p. 63. 

“Tatum, op. cit., p. 88. 

“ Official Records of the Rebellion, Ser. I, Vol. XXV, Part IT, p. 607. 
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Camden, there are said to be from five to six hundred ne- 
groes, who are not in the regular military organization of the 
Yankees, but who, outlawed and disowned by their masters, 
lead the lives of banditti, roving the country with fire and 
committing all sorts of horrible crimes upon the inhabitants. 

This present theatre of guerrilla warfare has, at this time, 

a most important interest for our authorities. It is described 

as a rich country, ... and one of the most important sources 

of meat supplies that is now accessible to our armies... . 
The account ends with a broad hint that white deserters 
from the Confederate army were fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the self-emancipated Negroes. 

The story of the American maroons is of interest not 
only because it forms a fairly important part of the his- 
tory of the South and of the Negro, but also because of 
the evidence it affords to show that the conventional pic- 
ture of slavery as a more or less delightful, patriarchal 
system is fallacious. The corollary of this fallacious pic- 
ture—docile, contented slaves—is also, of course, seriously 
questioned. Indeed, taking this material on maroons in 
conjunction with that recently presented on servile re- 
volts,” leads one to assert that American slavery was a 
horrid form of tyrannical rule which often found it neces- 
sary to suppress ruthlessly the desperate expressions of 
discontent on the part} of its outraged victims. 

HERBERT APTHEKER 


“Harvey Wish, Journal of Negro History (1937) XXII, pp. 302-320; 
present writer, Science and Society (1937), I, pp. 512-538; II (1938), pp. 
386-391. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LOUIS T. HOUAT 


Early in 1836, news reached France of a narrowly 
averted slave-revolt on the little Ile de la Réunion, or 
Ile Bourbon as it was then called. A number of freed 
Negroes and slaves had plotted, it was reported, to poison 
the local garrison by putting arsenic in the soldiers’ 
bread, to set fire to the Collége Royal, and to exterminate 
the whites on the island. Immediate emancipation was 
then to be proclaimed, but the colony was to remain un- 
der French control.t. A faithful slave was said to have 
revealed the plot to his master, and twenty-odd conspira- 
tors, mostly mulattoes, had been arrested. 

The leader of the alleged conspiracy was a young col- 
ored music teacher, twenty-four years of age, Louis T. 
Houat, who claimed, incidentally, to be a nephew of Bour- 
bon’s celebrated Negro savant, Lislet-Geoffroy. The au- 
thorities had arrested Houat on December 13, 1825. On 
searching his home, they had found neither plans nor 
munitions, but had seized, ‘‘as if they constituted the 
corpus deliciti,’’? several copies of the supposedly inflam- 
matory Revue des Colonies. For eight months Houat re- 
mained in prison awaiting trial. When finally the case 
was heard, one of the charges brought against him was 
that he had used the Revue des Colonies to incite the 
slaves.’ 

For this and other reasons, Bissette, editor of the 
Revue, took an active interest in the case. His magazine, 
published under the auspices of a group of young French 
Negroes, was designed to further the abolitionist cause 
and to end abuses in the colonies. Moreover, Bissette, 
like Houat, had been the victim of a similar charge. He 
had been exiled from Martinique as a result of the famous 

* Revue des Colonies, March, 1836, p. 413 ff. 


*Ibid., September, 1836, p. 120. 
*Ibid., March-April, 1837. 
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ease which, in 1824, had made Isambert resolve to devote 
his life to the abolition of slavery.* It is therefore not 
surprising that Volume III of the Revue des Colonies 
contains detailed accounts of the ‘‘ Affaire Houat,’’ and, 
what is equally signifieant for our immediate purpose, 
various contributions which constitute Houat’s first pub- 
lications. 

In the September, 1836, issue, Bissette published a 
long letter which Houat had written five months earlier. 
A friend en route to France had visited the youth in prison 
and had promised to deliver the communication to Bis- 
sette. Thus the clear and impassioned account of Houat’s 
incarceration escaped the rigid censorship of the island 
authorities and was made available to the French public. 

This lengthy communication enables us not only to 
admire young Houat’s forceful style, but also to under- 
stand the reasons for his imprisonment. As Kngland had 
freed her slaves one year earlier, Bourbon’s planters 
were afraid of the abolitionist doctrines which were seep- 
ing in from the nearby island of Mauritius and also from 
France. If a Negro had abolitionist leanings he imme- 
diately became a dangerous character, capable of turning 
the colony into a second Santo Domingo. As Houat ex- 
plains: 

“On avait entendu dire que je portais une haute estime aux 
oeuvres des philanthropes métropolitians; que je me plaisais a 
recevoir les faibles et les malheureux, et A me mettre en opposition 
avee les privilégiés, enfin que j’entretenais une correspondance 
avec plusieurs abolitionnistes ... il n’en fallait pas davantage 
pour que je fusse stygmatisé comme un des plus cruels ennemis 
de la colonie, et dés lors ma perte fut marchandée.’” 

The case against the alleged conspirators was at best 
flimsy. No arms or other damaging evidence had been 
found at the homes of any of the suspects. According to 
Houat, the accusation rested on the testimony of two 
slaves ‘‘who come from the same plantation. .. One is a 


*Ibid., December, 1838. 
Tbid., September, 1836, p. 119. 
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notorious thief.’’ A white prisoner, one Victor Harel, 
had been promised his freedom if he would forge a let- 
ter incriminating Houat. Harel later admitted his forgery, 
and the prosecuting attorney was obliged to seek other 
‘“evidence.”’ 

Houat’s letter to Bissette ends with an eloquent ap- 
peal which does not fall upon deaf ears: 


“As for me, I am resigned to my fate; ... although I know 
that I shall not be judged by my peers, I shall be fearless at 
the trial. No doubt I shall have to submit to the will of our 
miserable oppressors until God decides that it shall be other- 
wise. But it is for you to stygmatize persecution, for you to 
avenge innocent men cruelly condemned by the colonial courts.’ 

On the following page, Editor Bissette publishes a 
poem which Houat entitled: ‘‘To my friend, A. L.’’ The 
“A. L.’’ in question was doubtless Auguste Lacaussade, 
who, like Houat, was a free mulatto of Bourbon. Lacaus- 
sade, who was destined to become an important literary 
figure in Paris, had left the colony because of the prejudice 
which barred Negroes from the College Royal. Houat 
referred to their common suffering in the third stanza: 


“Gloire! car ces mornes stériles 
Ou les torrens ont leurs berceaux 
Ces bois, ces rochers, ces coteaux 
T’ont vu, sur des rives serviles, 
Naitre et pleurer ainsi que moi, 
Quand sous ]’injure de la loi 

Qui fit notre naissance amie, 
Notre étoile semblait ternie.” 


The poem, although not one of Houat’s best, none 
the less indicates that the young musician did not lack 
talent. Bissette probably included it for another reason. 
however. Who would believe the author of such lyrics 
guilty of plotting arson, poisoning and wholesale slaugh- 
ter? Three additional poems by Houat are published in 
Volume IIL of the Revue des Colonies. Each is an elo- 


*Ibid., p. 122. 
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quent refutation of the charges against the youth. For 
example, in the April, 1837, issue, a long report of the 
case against the alleged conspirators is followed by a 
few editorial remarks and a poem in which Houat describes 
the funeral of a young girl: 


... “Dans un age si beau, prés de s’épanouir, 

Quoi! se décolorer et sitét se flétrir! 

Prés d’embellir le monde et d’apprécier la vie, 

Prés d’éclore au plaisir étre soudain ravie! 

Boutons de nos jardins tel est done votre sort! 

O monde! qu’es-tu done? prés du bereeau, la mort!... 7 


As the young poet had predicted in his letter to Bis- 
sette, he was found guilty and sentenced to life impris- 
onment along with several of his supposed confederates. 
This did not close the case as far as Bissette was con- 
cerned. His Revue published verbatim the record of the 
trial, the arguments of the prosecution, and such mat- 
ters. Houat was accused of being ‘‘the principal author 
of the crime. . . He planned the undertaking, assembled 
the conspirators, required them to take an oath, gave the 
orders. He said to one of them, ‘You would not dare kill 
the whites;’ to another, ‘Liberty is not to be asked for, 
it is to be taken; to a third, ‘The country belongs to brown- 
skinned men;’ to a fourth, ‘If you betray us you shall 
die! 

In commenting on these charges, Bissette points out 
that they are all based on hearsay. ‘‘Where is the con- 
spiracy?’’ he asks. ‘‘Where are the plans for action? 
Who has seen the preparations? What were the prepara- 
tions? On all these points, nothing!’” 

Innocent or guilty, young Houat, whom even the prose- 
eutor called ‘‘gentle, moderate, sensitive, polite’ was 


Ibid., April, 1839, p. 429. 
*Ibid., April, 1837, p. 367. 
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obliged to leave his native island, despite the amnesty for 
political prisoners which was decreed in Paris. Early in 
1838, he arrived in France where friends like Isambert and 
Bissette awaited him. Shortly after his arrival, he pub- 
lished an account of the trial, which he presented to the 
Ministre de la Marine, and a small pamphlet of four of his 
poems, one of which, Le Bengali, had already appeared in 
Bissette’s Revue. In the foreword to this pamphlet, he re- 
minded his readers of the miscarriage of justice which 
had made him an exile: 


‘The author of these four short poems is one of those young 
colored men who, victims of a wicked decree of the Bourbon 
courts, have been condemned either to deportation or to detention, 
under the specious pretext of plotting against the life or prop- 
erty of the colonists. 

Today it is known that this famous conspiracy ... was true 
only in respect to the keen sympathy that these victims felt for 
the important question which now occupies all the minds of Eu- 
rope: the abolition of slavery.’’!! 


The four poems tell the author’s story. The first, Le 
Bengali, ‘‘dedicated to a little bird captive in the same 
prison that I was,’’ stresses the points of similarity in the 
captivity of poet and bird. This refrain is repeated at 
the end of each of the seven stanzas: 


Mais de ta voix j’entends le chromatique 
Mélancolique 

Et si joli! 

Chante toujours; comme ta voix touchante 
Mon ame chante, 

O Bengali! 


The second poem, ‘‘Une Action de graces a Bourbon,’’ 
tells of the arrival of the ship which brought news of the 
amnesty to be accorded political prisoners. The third, 
“Un Exilé sur mer,’’ describes the poet’s trip to France, 
his sorrow on leaving his home and loved ones. Like his 


“Houat, Un Proscrit de WIle de Bourbon a Paris, Paris, F. Malteste, 
1838. 
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more illustrious compatriot, Leconte de Lisle, he feels a 
profound attachment to the natural beauties of his native 
island. 

**Que n’ai-je l’aile agile 

De |’oiseau que je vois? 

J’irai baiser mon ile 

Une derniére fois!’’ 


In the fourth poem, of which I quote the first six stan- | 
zas, the poet turns his eyes toward hospitable France, 
which is about to welcome the exile: 


A LA FRANCE 


Salut, phare du monde! O salut, noble France, 
Foyer de liberté, d’amour et d’espérance ) 
Ou se ranime un coeur! 
Enfant proscrit de peau d’un rocher d’esclavage 
Je viens, courbé d’exil sur ta loyale plage 
Reposer mon malheur! 


Etoile aux rayons d’or dans mon ame enchassée, 
Tu vins naitre et briller au sein de ma pensée ) 
Des mes plus tendres ans; 

Et contre un astre impie aux noirs reflets d’injure 
Illuminant mon ciel de ta beauté si pure 

Tu protégeas mes sens! 


Aussi l"hydre insulaire &4 mon droit ennemie 
Pour piétiner mes jours, pour amaigrir ma vie 
Se tordait-elle en vain? 

Si d’un lait qui nourrit sa dent frusta mon ame, } 
De mon sein, malgré tout, un céleste dictame 
Découla dans mon sein. 


Mais le monstre bouffi d’un miel de priviléges 
Est tombé bruyamment des mornes sacriléges. 
La qu’il pesait sur moi! 

Et les flanes des rochers, la caverne sonore ) 
De son éboulement retentissent encore! 
Ifonneur et gloire a toi! 


Oui, gloire, gloire a toi!—que maintenant 1’on crie: 
C’est un négre, un mulatre, il n’a point de patrie!”’ 
Moi, je brave ces cris! 
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Car tout en arrachant mon maillot de misére 
M’adoptant pour un fruit de ton beau sein de mére, 
Tu réponds: ‘‘C’est mon fils!”’ 


Oui, tu dis bien, ton fils! moi je pleure a tes larmes! 
Mon coeur chante a ta joie et de tes nobles armes! 
Il grandit au succés! 

Si de ma peau d’ailleurs la teinte est africaine 

Le regard qui pénétre au réseau de ma veine 

Y voit du sang frangais!... 


This obviously is not great poetry. The third stanza, 
for example, with its too frequent inversions and strained 
metaphores, ‘‘hydre insulaire,’’ ete., might be used as an 
indication of what aspiring poets should avoid. On the 
other hand, the fifth and sixth stanzas, in which France 
calls the exiled Negro her son, would suggest that Houat 
might have become a poet of some distinction had he con- 
tinued in that direction. 

This, however, was not the case. The French public, 
with Musset, Hugo and Lamartine at its disposal, remained 
indifferent to Houat’s lyrical efforts. His prose was more 
successful. The Memoir which he had addressed to the 
Ministre de la Marine had created something of a sensa- 
tion. When Attorney-General Barbaroux returned to 
Paris from Bourbon in the summer of 1838, he found pub- 
lic opinion so definitely in favor of Houat, that he felt im- 
pelled to publish a refutation’ of the young exile’s Mem- 
oir, printing Houat’s charges on one side of the page and 
his replies on the other. The accused had placed the 
prosecution on the defensive. 

Without studying in detail this lengthy and ofttimes 
awkward defense, it may be noted that Barbaroux was 
especially furious because Houat had suggested that his 
[Barbaroux’s] marriage to a white woman on the island 
had made him lose his liberal ideas. Needless to say, 
Houat was no longer the ‘‘gentle, polite Bible student.’’ 


Barbaroux, De l’Application de l’Amnistie du 8 mai 18387 aux 
condamnés de l’Ile Bourbon, et du Mémoire de M. Howat .... Paris, J. 
Gratiot et J.-B. Gros, 1838. 
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Barbaroux now describes him as ‘‘an ignorant man, with- 
out consistency, without property, without estate. . .”’ 
Each line of Houat’s Mémoire, says Barbaroux, bears ‘‘the 
triple seal of ingratitude, slander and ignorance.’’* Los- 
ing his temper and customary moderation, Barbaroux is 
obviously pleading a lost cause. Even his attempt at 
irony fails, when he tries, for example, to discredit Houat 
as follows: ‘‘A mulatto and even a Negro can be wrong 
occasionally.’’'* In short, M. Barbaroux overlooks the one 
weapon that would have been effective—logic. He produces 
no proof of a conspiracy, and his prose is less convincing 
than that of Houat. 

During the six years that followed, Houat apparently 
wrote nothing. He visited St. Petersburg, which, after 
Paris, seems to have been his favorite European city, 
travelled in Italy and in Germany, and then began to study 
medicine. In 1844 he published Les Marrons,” a highly 
romantic novel of fugitive slaves on the Ile Bourbon. Du- 
mas pére’s novel of Mauritius, Georges, had appeared one 
year earlier, and the success of this work may have in- 
fluenced Houat to write a similar story. Both Dumas’ 
Georges and Hugo’s Bug-Jargal seem to have inspired Les 
Marrons. Houat’s sole advantage over his two famous 
predecessors was that he had actually lived on the scene. 

The novel opens with a conference between four slaves, 
who are discussing methods of obtaining their freedom. 
The first, Frére Seacalave, urges revolt: 


** Assez, fréres, assez d’étre esclaves! I] est temps d’avoir notre 
coeur! I] est temps de secouer la chaine, de nous venger en hom- 
mes! A la révolte!’’!® 

The second, Antacime, naively suggests that they have 
only to declare themselves free. Le Capre advises them to 
become fugitives, as his grandfather had done fifteen years 


4 Tbid., p. 15. 
“Tbid., p. 9. 
* Paris, Ebrard, 1844. 
%* Les Marrons, p. 11. 
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earlier. Finally, Amboilame proposes that they return to 
the plantation until they are able to steal a vessel which 
will take them back to Africa. All agree save Le Capre, 
who immediately flees to the mountains. 

Pursued by slave-chasers, Le Capre falls over a preci- 
pice and hides in a cave. By one of those melodramatic 
surprises that no self-respecting romantic novel can omit, 
the cave is inhabited. Imagine the fugitive’s amazement 
when he discovers, in the semi-obscurity, a white mother 
nursing a colored baby! The woman was named Marie, like 
Hugo’s heroine, and her husband, Fréme, closely resembled 
Bug-Jargal. He was a ‘‘grand jeune neégre, a la téte mar- 
tiale, 2 la chevile mince, au corps souple et agile.’’!” 

At this point, Houat digresses for forty-five pages to 
tell the story of this unusual couple. Fréme had been 
brought from Africa at the age of six, and had played 
with Marie as a child. Later, like Hugo’s Bug-Jargal 
and Dumas’ Georges, he had saved her life. Through 
gratitude, Marie had defied the prejudice of the island, 
and had married her rescuer. Infuriated by the spectacle 
of the mixed couple, the whites made life unbearable for 
Marie and Fréme, who finally decided to withdraw to the 
mountains. 

After this long digression, Fréme and Le Capre are 
attacked by slave-hunters. Fréme kills one of the men, 
but is himself wounded and left for dead. Le Capre is 
captured and returned to his master for fifteen frances. 
The scene then shifts to Le Capre’s three fellow-conspira- 
tors, who had secured a boat and set sail for Africa. The 
waves dash them back on the island, where they are sen- 
tenced to be guillotined. 

The execution procession starts, but another miracle 
is in the offing. By some means, unknown to all but the 
author, Le Capre, whom we have left in prison several 
chapters earlier, and Fréme, whom we had thought dead, 
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are racing to the rescue of the three unfortunates. Here 
again the influence of Bug-Jargal is apparent, for the lat- 
ter also made a similarly spectacular dash to save his ten 
comrades. Like Bug-Jargal, they hear, or believe they 
hear, the cannon shot, and fear that they will arrive too 
late. 

Whereas the reader of Hugo’s novel knows beforehand 
the means by which Bug-Jargal will rescue his confeder- 
ates, Houat keeps us in suspense until Fréme arrives and 
shouts to the slaves witnessing the execution: 


‘*A moi, mes amis! venez! venez! ne laissons pas tuer des in- 
nocents! venez suivez-moi 


This apparently was the spark the slaves needed. They 
saved the last of the three condemned, Frére Seacalave. 

It would seem that the logical conclusion of Houat’s 
story would have been a general revolt for freedom. This, 
however, might have justified the contention of the au- 
thor’s enemies that he was conspiring against the estab- 
lished order on the island. For this reason, no doubt, 
Fréme illogically sent ‘‘those who were least compro- 
mised’’ back to their masters! One hundred of the others 
became fugitives. ‘‘He disciplined them and made them 
a band of fugitives as determined as they were indomi- 

So ends Houat’s one attempt at a novel. Despite the 
frequent melodramatic devices, so popular at the time, 
the numerous borrowings from Hugo and Dumas, and a 
plot that was not without interest, the work met with, and 
deserved, little success. Even the ban which the colonial 
censors placed on the novel failed to arouse public enthu- 
siasm. The author’s style was against him; his pen lacked 
the wizardry that could create the sparkling dialogue of 
Georges or the lyric. beauty of certain parts of Bug-Jargal. 


Thid., p. 156. 
Tbid., p. 159. 
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First-hand knowledge of the country could not compen- 
sate for awkward presentation. Moreover, as propaganda, 
the book lacked the appeal that eight years later enabled 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin to take France by storm. 

Discouraged by the reception of Les Marrons, Houat 
abandoned literature and turned his efforts to the practice 
of medicine. For eighteen years his pen was silent, ex- 
cept for the writing of prescriptions. In 1863, however, 
he published a curious volume, considerably longer than 
any of his earlier works, Etudes et Sciences Spirites,”° 
with the ambitious sub-title Morale, Philosophie, Méde- 
cine, Psychologie. The poet-novelist had become an ardent 
spiritualist! 

The work begins with a lengthy attack on atheism. 
‘*How,’’ he asks, ‘‘would you explain the creation with- 
out God? Who would want a son who had no idea of vir- 
tue, of God?’’ The religious mysticism apparent in 
Houat’s poetry and novel had increased with the passing 
years. Faith, he describes as ‘‘the beginning and the end 
of man; his guide, his light, his life; it is God Himself 
lifting man to His grandeur.’ These introductory re- 
marks, which continue for sixty pages, are intended as a 
defense not of religion in general, but of spiritualism in 
particular. 

To justify his conversion, Houat gives detailed accounts 
of various seances. The spirits were most obliging. Jolli- 
mont, for example, who while on this earth had been one 
of the author’s co-defendants in the alleged conspiracy of 
1835, would make frequent trips from Paris to St. Peters- 
burg, where Houat’s wife and daughters were living at 
the time. In ten minutes, Jolimont would return and re- 
port: ‘‘Your daughter has gone out; your wife, somewhat 
indisposed, is sad because of your absence; she was giv- 
ing orders to a young girl.’’”” 


” Paris, Ledoyen, 1863. 
* p. 85. 
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This convenient method of documentation was even ap- 
plied to Houat’s practice of medicine. His favorite spirit 
was Dr. Samuel Hahneman, celebrated German physician 
and father of homeopathy, who had spent the last thirteen 
years of his life in Paris. Hahneman appeared regularly 
at these seances and often prescribed for Houat’s pa- 
tients. 

Houat’s question: ‘Would you like me to describe the 
illness ?”’ 

Spirit of Hahneman: ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

(After the description, the spirit indicates the follow- 
ing treatment:) ‘‘Aconite, weak dose, thirtieth solution.’’ 

Houat: ‘‘I note that this prescription does not seem to 
cover all the symptoms. .. Is there something else?’’ 

Spirit: ‘*Puls. weak dose, twentieth solution.’’ 

(In speaking of another patient) : 

Houat: ‘‘Would you care to suggest a treatment?’’ 

(No answer.) 

Houat: ‘‘You would rather see the patient before- 
hand?”’ 

Spirit: ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Houat: ‘‘Would you like to add anything to what you 
have said?’’ 

Spirit: ‘‘Friend, courage in your medical career and 
in the new religion into which you have entered; I am 
speaking of spiritualism.’’** 

Many parts of the book are in reality medical dialogues 
between Houat and the spirit of Hahneman. Some of 
these discussions are interesting and, from a certain point 
of view, amusing. More pertinent to the present study, 
however, is a question or rather a theory concerning the 
Negro with which Houat confronted the obliging spirit one 
evening. 

‘‘Will you allow me to ask another [question] concerning the 


black race . . . of which I am partially a descendant, for I am 
what is called a métis or mulatto, with Negro, Indian and white 


3 pp. 82-83. 
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blood. Many people believe that it is a race completely apart and 
disinherited. Even priests, to support the fact of slavery, have 
stated and written that Negroes are the descendants of Ham, 
eursed by his father, and that because of this, they are black, ugly, 
ignorant, savage, pursued by the wrath of heaven and unworthy 
of any condition other than that of slavery. As for me, I have 
thought that, if the earth was once an incandescent mass, and if 
later man was born in mountainous regions, in proportion as the 
earth became cool and proper to man’s existence, the Negro must 
have been the last to appear, since Africa is the most torrid land 
on the globe. .. Born in a burning climate, . .. it is not surprising 
that the African is black and still in ignorance and savagery, as 
other races have been. Kindly enlighten us on this point: that is 
to say, on the origin of Negroes, the cause of their ignorance and 
inferiority, and concerning their perfectability.’’** 


This was obviously a large order, even for an unusual 
spirit like Dr. Hahneman, who replied: 


‘This is a serious matter which will take me some time to 
solve. For this evening, I can only tell you that indeed all the 
difference is due to climate; for men are the same, and have noth- 
ing different but their skin; except for that, they are formed in 
the same manner.’’ 


One week later, Houat again introduced the question: 

‘Tid the black race come after the others?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the spirit of Hahneman. 

**Will this state of ignorance and intellectual inferior- 
ity ... be modified after a certain period of testing?’’ 

‘*Will it [the black race] be eivilized?’’ 

‘*Do you think it necessary to add a few words of ex- 
planation concerning these points?’’ 

725 

Apparently satisfied with the monosyllabic replies of 
the usually loquacious spirit, Houat did not continue the 
discussion. Nor shall we, except to note the importance 


*p. 114 ff. 
121 @. 
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that the race question assumed for Houat throughout his 
entire career. 

In the course of the various seances, Hahneman fre- 
quently encouraged Houat and the other physicians of the 
group in their medical researches. Three treatises, pub- 
lished by J. B. Bailliére et Fils in 1866, 1868 and 1883, 
represent Houat’s contribution to science.** Without at- 
tempting to pass judgment on the merits of these works, 
we might note that they are largely lists of ailments to be 
treated homeopathically by certain medicines. For a time, 
Houat was a member of the Société de médecine homéo- 
pathique de France, and in 1867, read a paper before the 
Congrés tnternational homéopathique which met in Paris. 
The last years of his life were spent in Pau (Southern 
France), where he practiced medicine and died in the late 
eighteen eighties. 

Louis T. Houat may or may not have been an excellen! 
physician. As an author he was evidently of infinitesiinal 
magnitude. In my opinion, both of these considerations 
are relatively unimportanct. On the other hand, the story 
of the continued struggle of this Negro, who arrived in 
France as an exile, seemed worth the telling. Because 0! 
that struggle, we have borrowed him, for a fleeting imo- 
ment, from the literary oblivion in which he rests. 


Atlanta University Mercer Cook 


* Nouvclles Données de Maticre médicale homoeopathique et de Toxicol- 
ogie... Une preuve sur les Doses Belladone ... Des Propriétés physiol- 
ogiques et curatives du Culex Pipens.... 


DOCUMENTS 


EARLY MANUSCRIPT LETTERS WRITTEN BY NEGROES 


Among the various collections of manuscript letters in 
the Boston Public Library there are many important and 
interesting letters which were written by Negroes and ad- 
dressed for the most part to white abolitionists. The value 
to Negro history of these manuscript letters is unquestion- 
able. They record the thought, everyday activities and 
experiences of, as well as interesting historical information 
about prominent Negroes of the last century. The follow- 
ing letters reproduced here were written by James Forten’ 
to William Lloyd Garrison. The original manuscript let- 
ters are from the Garrison Papers in the Boston Public 
Library. 

James Forten to William Lloyd Garrison 
Philad-. December 31: 1830. 
Dear Sir— 

I am extremely happy to hear that you are about establishing 
a Paper in Boston. I hope your efforts may not be in vain; and 
that the ‘‘Liberator’’ be the means of exposing more and more 
the odious system of Slavery, and of raising up friends to the 
oppressed and degraded People of Colour, throughout the Union. 
Whilst so much is doing in the world, to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind, and the spirit of Freedom is marching with rapid 
strides, and causing tyrants to tremble; may America awake from 
the apathy in which she has long slumbered. She must sooner 
or later, fall in with the irresistible current. Great efforts are 
now making in the cause of Liberty; the people are becoming 
more interested and determined on the subject. 

Although the Southern States have enacted severe laws against 
the Free People of Colour, they will find it impossible to go in 


*James Forten, a wealthy sail-maker, was born in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 2, 1766, and died on March 4, 1842. For a biography of his life see 
Robert Purvis’s Remarks on the Life and Character of James Forten, Deliv- 
ered at Bethel, March 30, 1842. Philadelphia: Merrihew and Thompson, 
Printers, 1842. This letter was written one year before Garrison’s Liberator 
appeared. 
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opposition to the Spirit of the times. We have only to hope, that 
many such Philanthropists, as Mr. Lundy? and yourself, will come 
foreward to plead our cause ;* we can never feel sufficiently grate- 
ful to our long tried, faithful and zealous friend Mr. Lundy. He 
has indeed laboured for us, through evil and good report, and 
under many disadvantages and hardships; may he hereafter re- 
ceive his reward. 

I learn with the greatest regret so much prejudice exists in 
the Eastern states; but may the ‘‘Standard you are about to 
erect in the eyes of the Nation’’ be the means of his disposing 
these clouds of error, and of bringing many advocates to our 
cause. 

I would have answered your letter earlier had it not been 
owning in the first place, to a multiplicity of business, which pre- 
vented me from soliciting Subscribers to your Paper. I herewith 
inclose you the money for twenty-seven subscribers,* and their 
names and places of abode, you will also herewith receive. I 
would request you to send on a few Extra Papers, that I may 
hand them to my friends. 

Wishing you every success, and that the Liberator may have 
an extensive Patronage. 

I remain with the greatest Respect. 

Yours— 
James Forten. 

P. S. I think if Mr. Joseph Cassey will act as your agent that 
he will obtain many Subscribers to your paper.® 

{List enclosed | 


James Forten to William Lloyd Garrison 
Philad-. Feby 2nd 1831. 
Dear Sir 
I am sure it will gratify you to learn that the Liberator is 
highly valued here by all who have had opportunity to judge of 


* Benjamin Lundy, editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

* Forten’s hope was realized, as the Liberator did become an influential 
mouthpiece for the intelligent colored people. 

“From these subscriptions Forten was able to send Garrison fifty-four 
dollars in advance, several months before the paper appeared in print. 

5 Joseph Cassey, a Negro supporter of Garrison, was born in the West 
Indies in 1789 and died in 1848. He was one of the most active agents of 
the Liberator in Philadelphia. 
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it and others who have already heard of it are very anxious to 
peruse it. The enclosed Twenty Dollars is the amount received 
from the annexed List of new Subscribers—I have marked these 
who paid since I last wrote. I particularly request that the num- 
bers issued from the beginning be forwarded so that the Agent 
may call on those who have not paid and received their subscrip- 
tions—And I think it would be advantageous for you to write 
a few lines to Mr. Joseph Cassey for without your special au- 
thority he might not feel willing to act—he is very zealous in 
support of your paper and has obtained many subscribers—Mr. 
Robert Henson (his paper is to be left at Mr. Cassey’s) and Mr. 
Daniel B. Brownhill (no 15 Arch Street) have paid their sub- 
scriptions and have not yet received their Papers—Have you 
many white Subscribers in our City? It will be well to address 
Mr. Sharpless concerning the agency. I have no doubt that many 
Subscribers can be obtained with proper exertions. I am pleased 
with the piece in your last number signed, ‘‘A man of Color’’ 
Business prevents more at this time. 

Accept my sincere wishes for your Prosperity and the Success 
of the Liberator. I am most truly 

Yours 
James Forten 


James Forten to William Lloyd Garrison 


Philad-. March 21st 1831. 
Dear Sir, 


I send you two numbers of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, contain- 
ing some strictures or the repeal of the Marriage Law in Massa- 
chusetts. The Editor says, the passage of such a Bill in this 
Country, and with the enlightened views which characterize the 
times, is to him a mystery; but from the tenor of his remarks, 
he at least has not kept pace with the advancement of which he 
speaks. I hope you will notice the fastidious gentleman who be- 
trays so much horror and disgust, at the mere repeal of a Mar- 
riage Law, prohibiting the union of the two races—and I request 
your attention to the Washington Spectator (who notices the Lib- 
erator,) it contains a letter from a Slaveholder in New Orleans, 
in which the real object of Colonisation Society is developed, par- 
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ticularly as it relates to the Slaves, and the interest of the South 
to support the Colonization Scheme.® 

I am much pleased to see how all the People of Color sub- 
seribers to the Liberator, speak in praise of it—it has so used up 
a spirit in our Young People, that had been slumbering for years, 
and we shall produce writers able to vindicate our cause—I am 
much gratified, to see in the last number a production, signed 
‘*F’’ is in type it is written by my son, James Forten, Jr: and 
I am happy to find that you have approved of it—I shall be 
much obliged to you, if you will send me the 3rd and 4th num- 
ber of your Paper. Please to direct Charles Anthons Papers, to 
No. 220 South Seventh Street. A Multiplicity of Business pre- 
vents me from writing more at present. 

With Great Respect, 
Yours’ James Forten 


James Forten to William Lloyd Garrison 
Philadelphia Oct 20th 1831 
Dear Sir— 

Many thanks for your friendly letter. It was truly cheering 
to find, that the recent efforts against us, have not damped the 
ardour of your spirits, but that you are still urging onward un- 
intimidated by the many threats of personal violence from the 
south indeed we have felt not little uneasy on your account; for 
they certainly seem to have the will, if not the power to stop the 
thunderings of the Liberator; which sounds so loudly in their 
ears, the cause of the oppressed :—how fearfully true have been 
its predictions, the late tragedy in Virginia has clearly shewn.7 
and yet with all these facts, and dreadful they are, before them, 
that they should still close their eyes, and seek to find the cause 
from without, when all the materials are so plentiful within, how 
eagerly therefore do they seize upon the Liberator, as a pretext, 


®*Forten voiced his disapproval of the activities of the Colonization So- 
ciety frequently and without hesitation. He served as chairman at the First 
Convention of Negroes held in 1817, in Philadelphia, and signed the resolu- 
tions drawn up by the convention to protest the actions and motives of the 
Colonization Society. The report of the first two out of the three meetings 
held during the convention were printed in Garrison’s Thoughts on Coloniza- 
tion, eopies of which Forten brought in large numbers. 

*Nat Turner’s insurrection which occurred during the summer of 1831. 
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and would willingly screen themselves, by holding it forth, as one 
of the prominent agents, if not the sole cause of the late dis- 
turbance. This insurrection in the South, will be the means of 
bringing the evils of Slavery more prominently before the public, 
and the urgent sense of danger, if nothing else, will lead to some- 
thing more than mere hopes and wishes with which many who 
have professed themselves friends to emancipation have remained 
satisfied. Indeed, we live in stiring times, and every day brings 
news of some fresh effort for liberty, either at home or abroad— 
onward, onward, is indeed the watchword; But to the College the 
New Haven opposition, was as you well observed, quite unlooked 
for, and is one of the most discreditable things, for a free state, 
that I ever heard of.-§ 

I admire Mr. Cornishe’s communication, on the subject of the 
professed College,® as no one spoke in our behalf, he thought best 
to give the public a right understanding of the matter, we ought 
to feel very grateful to Mr. Jocelyn, for the manner in which he 
advocated the institution at the meeting, and yet to think in that 
large assemblage, but one friend was found to stand up in our 
behalf; none were willing to bring odium on themselves, by tak- 
ing the part of the oppressed of their own country, it is only for- 
eign oppression, which call forth the sympathy of the Americans— 
I trust there will be unanimity of choice, as to the location of the 
college. Mr. Cornish, has gone to New York, but will shortly 
return. Thear too that we may expect a visit from our friend 
Mr. Jocelyn. we shall then know something as to its loeation— 
T hope e’er this reaches you, the long look’d for proceedings of the 
convention will have come to hand, indeed there has been shame- 
ful negligence in this business, the convention ought to have ap- 


*The idea of a colored manual Labor College in New Haven was sug- 
gested by the Reverend Simon 8S. Jocelyn, a white clergyman, who had done 
much good for the Negroes in Connecticut. A committee appointed at the 
convention of Negroes in Philadelphia approved the idea and decided to work 
towards the establishment of such a school. The town of New Haven became 
panicky when it learned that a Negro College was to be erected near Yale 
University. Strong opposition by the Mayor and Alderman of the city 
caused the whole plan to be defeated. 

*See College for Colored Youth. An Account of the New Haven City 
Meeting and Resolutions, with Recommendations of the College, and Strictures 
upon the Doings of New Haven. New York: Published by the Committee, 
1837. 
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pointed a letter committee. Your subscribers at the South, I 
suppose will be afraid to receive the paper any longer, on account 
of the recent disturbances—this will be a loss, but we must try 
to make it up by our exertions elsewhere—with the sincerest wishes 
for the continued prosperity of the Liberator; and its persevering 
Editor. 
I remain ever my Dear Sir 
Most truly Yours 
James Forten 

I perfectly agree with the sentiments of the writer in your paper, 
a few numbers back as to the term Afric America. I wonder at 
not seeing it noticed before, as it is generally disliked, that is by 
all I have heard express an opinion on the subject—I have this 
moment received a letter from Liberia from an old friend of 
mine, he mentions, that a family by the name of Mras from the 
State of Ohio, consisting of 31 persons that went out in the Vala- 
der, all of whom died but one—Russwurm states in his paper, 
that only two died and they were children—Mark his deception—’?® 
I will send you one of the Liberia Heralds 

P. S. I had the pleasure of seeing my much esteemed friend 
Mr. Jocylin who arrived, since the date of my letter. 


James Forten to William Lloyd Garrison 
Philad- July 28th 1832 

Dear Sir 

I sure you must think my negligence, in not replying sooner 
to your very interesting letter almost inexcusable, but you know 
I am man of business, and have not always time at my disposal— 
I have now however a leisure season and I cannot employ it bet- 
ter than in attending to my correspondents and as you have been 
the longest on the list I begin with you; It is quite gratifying 
to your friends here to think that you derived so much pleasure 
from your recent visit, and I assure you Sir, the pleasure was 
mutual; and we entertain the hope that we may often be per- 
mitted to enjoy the happiness of often meeting our devoted friend 


* John B. Russwurm, the first American Negro to be graduated from a 
University, advocated colonization. Forten had declared in 1817 that Negroes 
‘“would never leave the land.’’ This statement became the slogan for the anti- 
colonizationists. Russwurm went to Liberia and as editor of the Liberia 
Herald indicated his views of colonization. 
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such meetings are cheering, they are as green spots in the journey 
of life—During the past year we were cast down on every side the 
insurrection, the oppressive laws of the South, the proceedings of 
our Legislature and the college, were quite enough to make us 
think our cause quite hopeless, but the visit of our friend the 
Rey- 8. 8. Jocelyn and Mr. W. L. Garrison, raised our drooping 
hopes, and I trust may be the means of stimulating us to renewed 
exertion, the formation of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
and similar institutions in other places, show that the public 
are awakening to a right feeling on the momentous question of 
Slavery, and to the condition of free People of Color. I was 
much gratified on reading the Letters from Providence, in the 
last number of the Liberator, and I do not doubt, but that your 
thoughts on Colonization will cause many to see the scheme in its 
true light, they so completely unfold the object, the odious prin- 
ciples and the utter inefficiency of the Society to remedy the evils 
of slavery for I believe that it is with this view that many give 
it their zealous support, but I think no person who has not made 
up his mind obstinately on the subject, but must be convinced, 
like your Providence correspondents, that they cannot give it 
further support. I am requested to state, that the ladies of Provi- 
dence are not the first to establish an anti-Slavery Society—one 
was formed in this city in November last, but from some inad- 
vertances no notice of it was sent to the Liberator. As for the 
Minutes of the Convention they have not yet appeared, owing to 
some disagreement of opinion between the publishing committee. 
I am very sorry for this as it will greatly delay, if not altogether 
prevent, their publication; they should have made a better selee- 
tion in forming the committee. I see that as yet vou have not 
been visited with the Pestilence which is now desolating our land— 
the accounts from New York are truly alarming, And it seems 
steadily to maintain its ground. Every preparation and precau- 
tion have been made and taken in our city, and so far we have 
been mercifully spared; but great excitement and fear exists for 
we know ‘‘it cometh as a thief in the night.’’ 

My family and Mr. and Mrs. Purvis are out of town, they are 
all in good health, and my own has much improved since I saw 
you. 

I remain, Dear Sir, with great respect, 

Yours, James Forten 
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John T. Hilton’ to William Lloyd Garrison 


Bangor Aug 21st 1836 

Esteemed friend, I hope you and all your co-adjutors are well, 
and supported as you naturally will be by all that is heavenly 
and devine. And blessed be the God of Mercy and truth, who has 
made you willing and able to perform the great work of righteous- 
nous which he has given you to do. When I gase oft times upon 
the mighty progress of the holy cause in which you are engaged 
I am ready to exclaim how powerfull is truth when spoken in 
accordance with the high comands of a just God. The conversion 
of Mr. J. G. Birney undoubtedly is some of the fruits of your 
philanthropic labor, and I greatly rejoice with you in having 
vained such a prise; and cannot but tender thanks to God for giv- 
ing the cause such a powerful instrument.!? The Colored people 
have great reason to rejoice over the masterly Letter of this gent!e- 
man. For truth, force of reasoning and intelligence of language 
Mr. Birney I think has no superior Mr. Pomory who sends his 
respects through me to you all expressed great satisfaction in the 
perusal of this Letter and pronounced his best blessing in the goo 
effect I shall produce. 

I have had some warfare with a few of the rencencumcipled 
Philestines of this place and I flinch not to do my duty as a sol- 
dier, one in particular feel a victim to the truth. I am happy 
to say there seems to be rather an increase of Zeal here in our 
favor. I this day read with regret the disturbance at Philadel- 
phia but in these latter days we can expect nothing else, but their 
day of triumph is at an end. I hope friend Coffin whose excel- 
Jent letter I read in the last Liberator will comfort our friends 
in their affliction. I would give you a description of this newly 
organised City, which no doubt would be interesting to you had 
I not all ready intruded on your time more to be appreciated in 
your editorial labors. You both conjointedly will except the assur- 


“John Telemachus Hilton, the writer of the following letters, was born 
in 1802 and died in Boston on March 5, 1864. <A close friend of Garrison, 
he was active in the anti-slavery movement. He was one of the organizers 
of the Massachusetts General Anti-Slavery Association which was in operation 
before the Liberator appeared. 

“James G. Birney, a native of Kentucky and a slaveholder by inheri- 
tance, liberated his slaves and provided for them generously. As editor of 
the Philanthropist he voiced his protests against slavery. 
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ance of my personal esteem and best wishes. With whieh I re- 
main most truly yours 
H & Ob- Serv-. 
John T. Hilton 


John T. Hilton to Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Chapman 


Boston April 30th 1841 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, 

Esteemed friends: Your safe arrival on the Haytian soil,™ 
the warm reception and kind attention, you have rec- at the 
hands of the friends in this Country as communicated to us in 
your heart cheering epistle, have been gratifying to your nemer- 
ous friends on this side of the bid waters. In deed it is not easy 
for my pen to portray the deep interess felt and expressed in 
your behalf. The news of the improvement of Mr. Chapman's 
health has been recd with much joy and gratitude to God. The 
loss of your labors in the great fields of Liberty and humanity 
for a spell is Sensibly felt and acknowledged. We truly miss the 
devoted friends of the Slave, but we do not moan as those that 
have no hope. For we know that if God prosper you you wil! 
be with us again. Besides we believe that vour visit to Hayti 
will be a precious benefit to the Anti-Slavery Cause. [ regret to 
say that your absence nothing special bas been done to advance 
the interest of our Society. Chase has left and gone to Provi- 
dence to reside; and Friend has not yet returned. Mr. Garrison 
is constant on his Tour Leecturing indefatigably and done new 
organization much damage in some places. 

The health of your friends are general very good. I present 
you my tenderest Sympathy for the loss of your infant boy who 
departed this life since you left us. All the particulars of which 
have no doubt reached before this. President Wm. H. Harrison 
and Mayor of the Boston Atlas, Both have died very suddenly. 

Miss Susan Paul!‘ has also left us, she died the 19th inst. The 
strong talk of war between the Great Britain and the United 
States has blown off pretty much. 


“The Henry G. Chapmans, enthusiastic abolitionists, had gone to Hayti 
in December, 1840, for the sake of the health of Mrs. Chapman. 

“Susan Paul, the daughter of the Reverend Thomas Paul, was one of 
Boston’s earliest Negro teachers. She died at the age of thirty-two. 
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In conclusion I beg the acceptance of my personal esteem and 
best wishes with which I remain most truly yours in the Cause 
of Liberty 

John T. Hilton 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Chapman 


N. B. Remember me affectionately to Mr. Freeman. 


John T. Hilton to Frances Jackson 


Boston Oct 10th 1856 
Dear Friend 


Some time since a certain sum of money was left in the hands 
of the undersigned to be used for such benevolent purposes as 
our judgement might dictate. Among the most important objects 
which have suggested themselves in our mind to which it might 
with propriety be devoted is the following to (wit) That we here- 
by place in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in Boston: The sum of Two hundred dollars. 
The same to be put at interest and that this with its accumula- 
tion shall be used toward the erection of a suitable monument to 
the memory of our highly esteemed friend William Lloyd Gar- 
rison at his decease, in the grateful token of our appreciation of 
his invaluable service rendered to the cause of universal freedom. 
We also place in your hands Fifty Dollars to put on interest, so 
that with its accumulation it shall be used for the purpose of 
giving William C. Nell!® a respectable burial at his decease. 

This denotes that we value highly his untiring exertions in the 
Cause of Liberty and equal School Rights. 

Each of you have made your names immortal with Liberty 
and humanity. And are therefore entitled to our best affections. 
We cherish for those who have long struggled for freedom a feel- 
ing which language fails to express. We commend you and the 
cause to God and to the Word of his Grace. Most truly we are 
your humble servants. 

John T. Hilton 


*Nell, born in Boston, was the first Negro to attempt seriously to record 
the history of the Negro. A public accountant, copyist and collector, he was 
associated with the editorial and printing offices of the Liberator. 
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William Wells Brown'® to Samuel May 


Portland, July 8/55 
Dear Mr. May, 


I have arranged for no meetings beyond Sunday the 29th, at 
which time I am to be in the City Hall, Bangor, I had a good 
meeting on Sunday at 3 o’clock here; and in the evening the hall 
was crowded to a jam, on Monday I went to Boston, Petter Libby’s 
place, and had an excellent Audience at 5 o’clock, although it was 
hay time, last evening (Tuesday) I lectured again, and go tonight 
to Brunswick. There seems to be a wish to hear in these diggins, 
unless you wish me elsewhere, I shall take some of the best tours 
in the city of Bangor while there, I would like a line from you to 
Bath, care of Mr. Charles Russell, who gets up the meeting. 

Did you ever see an empty headed, slim, thin faced, gaunt 
looking well dressed coloured man who calls himself John Ran- 
dolph, son of the original of Old Virginia? I remember to have 
seen him in the office, previous to my going to England. On 
Sunday night last while Newell Foster was looking after the 
“‘Spirits,’’ this seamp looked after the contribution box or rather 
hat, helped himself, and went home. He spirited away the money, 
some ten or twelve dollars in silver and left five dollars in copper, 
and five cent pieces. Foster found him, but could get no money 
from him without taking him up, and that, it was thought best 
not to do, But the way in which he took it was really laughable. 
He set himself on the platform and when Mr. Grandsin and Mr. 
Morrell took up the collection and came to the platform with it 
Randolph held out both hands, took the two hats, picked the bills 
and large coins, put the leavings in his own handkerchief, handed 
it to me and walked with his own share, I had to laugh at the 
fellows boldness. 

If you write to the Liberator please insert my Bangor ap- 
pointment. 

Yours very truly 
Wm. Wells Brown. 


* William Wells Brown, the writer of the following letters, was one of 
the most able of the anti-slavery lecturers and writers. He was born at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, March 15, 1815, and died November 6, 1884, at Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 
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William Wells Brown to Samuel May 


Bangor, July 28th, 1855 
Dear Mr. May, 


I received your note while at Bath, You will see by the Lib- 
erator that I have meetings appointed for Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, since I came here I find Mr. Manson has made ap- 
pointments for Thursday and Friday in the same week, Reve, 
Mr. Battle takes hold of the thing in earnest, and is arranging 
for one in other places. The papers here speak well, and we hope 
to have a good meeting, Sunday and Wednesday. I shall send 
an account of Randolph’s villanous act in our Portland meeting 
to the Liberator, Mr. Foster and Mr. Morrell, after seeing him 
aud satisfying themselves as to his having ‘‘ Robbed the contribu- 
tion box,’’ thought of putting him in Limbo in Portland; but on 
second thought gave it up. They, however, let it be known to 
the Colored people and the Abolitionists generally. Meetings are 
well attended here. This is a good field, I am scattering the tracts 
to good purpose. 

Yours very truly 
Wm. Wells Brown 


Dorotuy B. PorTER 


Howard University Libriry 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Literature. 
By W. Sherman Savage. (Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1938. Pp. 141. Price $2.00.) 


This work purports to trace the controversy over the distri- 
bution of abolition literature from its origin to its conclusion 
‘*to ascertain what influence it had upon the political and economic 
structure of the country; to show the the motives which actuated 
the movement; and to give the reason why the movement broke 
out in 1835.’’ The book is divided into eight chapters and con- 
tains an introduction and bibliography. It is copiously docu- 
mented and shows that the author has ransacked the most sig- 
nificant depositories for source material. 

The account deals with one of the most fascinating phases of 
United States history before the Civil War. It tells the story 
of how the attempt was made to lay the ideological superstruc- 
ture for the abolition of slavery and how this effort to cireu- 
larize anti-slavery literature helped to provoke one of the most 
bitter battles in the annals of American History. In the in- 
troduction the author epitomizes the story of men like Elihu Em- 
bree, John Rankin, David Walker and William Lloyd Garrison 
who were the Lockes, Rousseaus, and Voltaires of the abolition 
movement. In chapter one the author relates the story of efforts 
made by such Negroes as Denmark Vesey, Nat Turner, and others 
throughout the slave states, who sought vainly to break the bonds 
of slavery by insurrection. This revolt resulted in a wave of rigorous 
legislation, a tide of suspicion, and a flood of strong protest. 

The second chapter shows how the militant efforts of northern 
abolitionists who sought through the press to convince the South 
that slavery was wrong were nipped in the bud by an opportn- 
nistic Postmaster-General who refused to issue definite orders as 
to the legality of sending abolitionist literature through the mails 
and placed the problem in the hands of Congress. At the same 
time many post-office store-rooms remained jammed with abolition- 
ist literature which the postmasters would not allow to be de- 
livered, for fear of laws passed to prevent the distribution of such 
material. In this chapter one gets an excellent example of Dr. 
Savage’s ability to handle an involved subject. 
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Chapters three and four reveal how the South left no stone 
unturned in its attempt to stop the distribution of abolitionist 
literature. Exorbitant rewards were offered for the capture 
of the more radical abolitionist. Stirring appeals were made to 
northern legislatures to stop the crusade, and day after day south- 
ern newspapers appealed to the North in vain to leave the pecu- 
liar institution of the South alone. 

Doctor Savage blames John C. Calhoun’s dislike of Andrew 
Jackson and deep-rooted states-rights convictions for bringing 
the controversy to the floor of Congress. However, it seems to 
this reviewer that Calhoun’s ambition to become President of 
the United States was a more significant motivating influence. 

The last half of the book sets forth how the States-rights group 
fought and secured legislation aimed at preventing the distribu- 
tion of abolitionist literature. At the same time the legislation 
provoked many northern leaders to assist the abolitionist because 
they believed that the right of freedom of press was being seri- 
ously challenged. On the other hand, in Cincinnati the press of 
James G. Birney was destroyed and in Alton, Illinois, three print- 
ing plants of Elijah P. Lovejoy went likewise, and the negligence 
of municipal officials resulted in the death of this abolitionist 
crusader. 

During the score of years preceding the Civil War the South 
was not only opposed to the distribution of northern periodical lit- 
erature but sought to secure text-books written by southerners 
rather than northerners and to prevent the distribution of works 
like Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Hinton R. 
Helper’s Impending Crisis of the South. 

The author concludes that the South looked upon the question 
as a matter of northern meddling. The North looked upon it as a 
Southern attempt to deny fundamental rights. It developed the 
policy of the Post Office Department toward objectionable material, 
and it erystalized sentiment in the North and South in regards to 
both the question of slavery and the rights of states. 

Here indeed is a work which fills a gap in American His- 
toriography. It is a clear and scholarly account which will en- 
able us to understand better the causes of the Civil War. If the 
book has any shortcomings they are to be found in the lack of 
material concerning Arkansas and Mississippi, in the infrequent 
use of Negro abolitionist newspapers and in the author’s failure to 
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identify clearly individuals known only to the more serious stu- 
dents of history. Nevertheless, judged as a whole, this is a sound 
contribution which should be read by scholars who seek to under 
stand the anti-slavery movement and students and laymen who 
desire to survey the difficulties involved in bringing any group to 
change its opinions with respect to an unfortunate minority. 
JAMES B. BROWNING 

Miner Teachers College 


Slave Insurrections in the United States, 1800-1865. By Joseph 
C. Carroll. (Boston: Chapmen & Grimes, Inc., 1938. Pp. 229.) 


When we think of the studies of slave insurrection by Coffin, 
Higginson, Drewry and Cromwell, we naturally have some doubt 
that the scientific presentation of this significant movement can be 
presented in a handy volume of only 229 pages. While the well 
known uprisings of the Negroes have been treated, they could 
not be discussed herein in extenso. The public, however, must 
feel indebted to Dr. Carroll for bringing together in one volume 
this brief statement which will evidently serve the laity as a use- 
ful introduction and reference work in studying this phase of 
American history. 

The author does not go into the details of many of these in- 
surrections, some of which should not have been omitted because 
they are just as important as some of those which he included. 
He restricted himself mainly to Gabriel’s plot of 1800, the Den- 
mark Vesey insurrection of 1822, David Walker’s Appeal, and the 
Nat Turner’s insurrection of 1831. He does give considerable 
information, however, in the discussion of the uprisings of the 
Negroes after John Brown’s raid and during the Civil War. 

Most of the new materials in the book consist of the author’s 
discussions of such as popular beliefs about Negro characteristics, 
the causes for the ery of vengeance, the motive ever prompting the 
Negro to resistance, and the voice of the people against the slave 
power. The writer brings out also that the insurrection move- 
ment was not a conscious one. Because of the lack of commu- 
nication among the Negroes, it never appealed to a large number 
as a concerted action. Inadvertently, moreover, the book is evi- 
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dence of the well organized slave control which rendered the sue- 
cess of Negro uprisings impossible. 

If the author had had at his disposal the recent study of 
‘*Slave Insurrections,’’ by Harvey Wish, and that of ‘‘The Ma- 
roons,’’ by Herbert Aptheker, he could have made the book a 
more useful manual. The author has covered merely the general 
aspects of the movement without gathering sufficiently material 
to bring forward much which scholars in this field can consider 
new. The book cannot be stamped as showing much of original 
treatment, and neglected parts of the author’s chosen field still 
lie before him untouched. To this task other scholars, even a 
score of them, may address their attention. 

J. D. JEROME 


The Negro in Brazil. By Arthur Ramos. Translated from the 
Portuguese by Richard Pattee. (Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, 1939. Pp. 221. Price $2.10.) 


For a number of years a few persons in circles of American 
scholars have thought of the study of the Negro in Latin-America. 
Many Americans like Bolton, Chapman, Rippy and Beale have 
given attention to that part of Western Hemisphere; but, like 
most American scholars entering the field for a special purpose, 
they have merely written such histories of those parts as parallel 
similar narratives of our own country with the Negro omitted 
or mentioned only or be referred to as an undesirable element. 
From such biased accounts the whole truth as to what has 
transpired in Latin-America can never be known. Some of these 
writers, moreover, have even gone to the extent of distorting the 
picture of that part of the world in trying to make it appear that 
the people of South America have dealt with the Negro snob- 
bishly and eruelly as in the United States. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than such misrepresentation. 

While history shows that slavery in Latin-America was as 
cruel as it was elsewhere at certain periods it became so not 
because of differences of race but because of the urge toward 
economie exploitation which fell heavily also upon handicapped 
and underprivileged Latins. In the first place, the pioneers in 
Latin-America had a program of colonization different from that 
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of the British pioneers along the Atlantic in the thirteen colonies. 
The Latins did not originally plan to settle permanently in this 
country and therefore did not bring with them a large number 
of women of their own race. They freely interbreeded with In- 
dian and Negro women and thus produced a class of mixed breeds 
whom the Latins, unlike the British along the Atlantic, did not 
debase to the level of slaves but elevated to their rank of sub- 
jects and citizens. Being mainly Catholics, the Latins had more 
compassion for the lowly and treated the Negro slaves more sym- 
pathetically than did the Protestant pioneers that settled in what 
is now known as the United States. Among the Latins there was 
always open the door of hope to which the oppressed Negro slave 
could look. 

Beeause of this situation in Latin-America—and especially 
in Brazil where the imported Africans constituted a large num- 
ber—the Negro has had more opportunity for development than 
among the English-speaking settlers who have dominated most of 
the other parts of the Western Hemisphere. The task of Dr. 
Ramos and his translator, Dr. Pattee, has been to set forth in a 
readable book, an introductory treatment of the Negro in this 
one country. The volume does not deal with details inasmuch as 
a thoroughly scientific treatment of this subject in the United 
States where little or no attention has been given thereto would 
hardly be widely read. Herein is offered a brief work which will 
doubtless pave the way for a more extended treatment by these 
and other scholars who are now prepared to enlighten the public 
on a long neglected aspect of Latin-American history. 

The author has paralleled in a way what one usually finds in 
a history of the Negro in any other part of the Western Hemis- 
phere. He starts off with a brief discussion of the slave trade of 
Brazil and gives a summary of the history of the institution in 
that country. Whereas, in the United States most of the Negroes 
were concentrated in the South it was just the reverse in Brazil 
where most of them were settled and have developed in the north- 
ern States of that country. The book has an interesting account 
of slave insurrections with a gripping narrative of the republic 
of Palmares. The book is just as interesting in the discussion of 
the abolition movement in which the author gives the Negro anti- 
slavery workers due credit for their contribution toward the work- 
ing out of their own freedom. Henrique Dias is presented as a 
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distinguished general in the defense of the fatherland. 

Some readers will doubtless find the book very useful in its 
picture of the rich cultural heritage of the Brazilian Negro— 
his religion, popular festivals, and peculiar practices. No less 
valuable is the treatment of the Negro in the arts like music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. His contribution to science, 
moreover, is not neglected. Readers will learn with interest also 
that the Negro soldier has not only been recognized with words 
of praise for his prowess shown in defense of that land, but has 
been recognized by promotion to the highest rank of generals in 
the army; and, above all, in the absence of race distinctions the 
merit of the Negro has been further recognized in electing men 
of African blood to all position of honor including that of the 
presidency of the Republic. 

Some persons may differ from the author and the translator 
with respect to his racial classification. The author admits that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish persons of purely European 
blood from those with an infusion of African blood. For this 
reason so many prominent Brazilians who, if they were citizens 
of the United States, would be classified as Negroes, would not 
be passed over as Brazilians of European blood. For example, 
in taking up musicians the author does not refer to A. Carlos 
Goniez as a mulatto, but he is known as such in the musie circles 
of the United States and Europe. The author deserves credit, 
however, for presenting such outstanding musicians as José Mau- 
rico, Domingos Caldas Barbosa, Joaquim Manoel, Francisco Braga, 
and Manuel Augusto. In architecture the author points out Antonio 
Francisco Lisboa; in sculpture Francisco Chagas, Valentim da 
Fonesca; in painting José Joaquim da Rocha, Sebastiao, Cunha. 
Victor Meirelles, Pedro Americo, Estavao Silva, and Oséas dos 
Santos; in literature Theodore Pereira, Manuel Caetano, Azulio, 
Manuel Preto, José Antonio, Xica Barbosa, Claudio Manoel da 
Costa, José de Natividade Saldanha, Antonio Goncalves Texeira e 
Sousa, Antonio Gongalves Dias, Laurindo Rabello, Tobias Barreto, 
Castro Alves, Luiz Gama, Goncalves Crespo, and Cruz e Sousa; 
in mathematics Andre Reboueas; in philosophy Tito Livio de Cas- 
tro and Farias Britto; in medicine Juliano Moreira; in engineer- 
ing Theodore Sampaio; and hundreds of other Negroes whose names 
adorn these pages. 


C. G. Woopson 
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Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914, A Case ‘Study in Modern 
Imperialism. By Harry R. Rudin. (New Haven, Connecticut : 
Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 456. Price $4.00.) 


This book is hardly a contribution to the history of imperialism, 
it is rather a use of historical materials in making an argument 
for the restoration of the German colonies in Africa. Whether 
the facts of history used in this volume for this purpose have been 
distorted or not is not so much a question as that of an historian 
playing such a popular role. In this case the historian is no longer 
the man who finds himself sufficiently removed from the theatre 
of events to evaluate them properly without being influenced by 
attitudes and opinions which ever rise in a present day treatment. 

In this discussion of the Cameroons the author does not add 
very much historical material which others have not presented in 
the various volumes treating the same colonial venture. His 
problem, as he understands the task, is to combat history. Of 
the English plans, Bismarck’s coup, the resulting rivalry, the 
peaceful settlement, and arrangements with France, many volumes 
have treated. The author does not copiously inform the reader 
in his discussion of the exploration of the Cameroons or in the 
description of the country. He has made a contribution to the 
polemic aspects of the matter by discussing in detail home con- 
trol, the administrative machinery, and the exploitation of the 
plantations. The detailed discussion bears upon the important 
products of ivory, palm oil and palm kernels, cacao, rubber, cot- 
ton, ramie, tobacco, coffee, kola, minerals, and miscellaneous 
products. These details he could give because of having spent 
ten years in the study of this work with access to the German 
colonial records. These records convinced him that the coloniza- 
tion of the Cameroons was not a profitable undertaking. 

In the discussion of the natives under the German administra- 
tion, the author defends Germany. He does not find much fault 
with the way in which they subdued the natives with modern 
arms. They had to be subdued any way, as he sees it; if the 
Germans had not got control of the Cameroons, the French or 
the English would have done so. And if no European nation had 
sueceeded in conquering the country the Mohammedan Fulbe 
would have subjugated the Cameroons. The author raises the 
question as to whether Mohammedan imperialism would have been 
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any better than European imperialism. It is not fair to balance 
Mohammedan slavery against European slavery as a similar evil. 
Slaves among the Mohammedans were treated more humanely than 
Christian slaves were. The reason for this difference is that the Mo- 
hammedan does not maintain the color line and opens the door 
of recognition and social uplift to the highest levels when such 
slaves and their descendants accept their faith, whereas the Euro- 
peans, like Americans, never recognized fully as entitled to free- 
dom and equality any members of another race. The author does not 
emphasize as he should have that the German rule was less drastic in 
the Cameroons than in Southwest Africa or Tanganyika because the 
climate of the latter permitted the wholesale expropriation and ex- 
ploitation of these two colonies when the climate of the Cameroons 
all but defied the Europeans and foreed upon them a sort of in- 
direct rule. 


Professor Rudin finds excuse for Germany also in contending 
that the Germans held the Cameroons only thirty years, and the 
first thirty years of the German control in that area was not any 
worse than the first thirty years of the English, the French, or 
any other European imperialists in some other part of Africa. He 
does not seem to realize that when Germany began its coloniza- 
tion of the Cameroons it should have been influenced by the 
progress already made toward a more humane policy in dealing 
with the natives of the colonies. He does not prove that the 
German colonial policy was not characterized by more cruelty at 
the time that the Germans controlled the Cameroons than were 
the policies being pursued by other Europeans elsewhere in Africa. 

The author admits that there has been some evil in the rule 
growing out of taxation, labor, and land tenure of the European 
imperialists, but he highly praises the Germans for what they 
did in the improvement of the natives through health edi- 
cation and missions. In one place he speaks of great sums of 
money spent on schools and hospitals; on roads and other aids 
of transportation to help the natives, although investigation 
shows that the sums devoted to the improvement of the natives 
have been decidedly small—certainly inadequate to establish there 
a system which is calculated to meet urgent needs. In carrying 
this further the author says: 


“Tt was my good fortune to travel a good deal in the in- 
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terior of the Cameroons. Wherever I went, I heard natives 
praise the excellent German administration. The frequently 
made comment about the Germans was that they were very strict, 
at times harsh, but always just. That is high praise; and even 
greater praise lies in the affection that natives felt for individual 
German officials. A nation cannot ask for higher tribute to the 
excellence of her administration than such opinions from the 
people administered. These opinions were given under all pos- 
sible circumstances without leads or suggestions from me. I was 
actually criticized when I reminded natives of some of the bru- 
talities that occurred. The most vigorous criticism of German 
rule came from German traders, who had much to say about the 
minute regulations of and the officious interference in their trade, 
and about the inspections carried out by health inspectors.’’ 
C. G. Woopson 


After Freedom. By Hortense Powdermaker. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939. Pp. 308. Price $3.00.) 


From the point of view of the historian this book does not de- 
serve much space in an historical review It is a sociological study 
of a backward Mississippi community. The chapter entitled 
‘‘Background and Setting’’ gives a brief historical retrospect of 
the Negroes and whites together in the South and the changes 
which have taken place in their relations since the days of bond- 
age. In this community, referred to as ‘‘Cottonville,’’ such events 
and developments as the author sets forth, moreover, are not at 
all new and add practically nothing to the historians’ knowledge 
therein summarized. Of some value, however, is the treatment of 
the change in progress—what the author calls a_ process of 
acculturation in which the Negro has learned the patterns of the 
white man. In the discussion of matters mainly sociological the 
author has drawn upon history here and there in expressing her 
point of view, and in this way she may be considered as giving a 
new interpretation of certain aspects of southern history. 

The book undertakes to depict the life of Negroes of the deep 
South; and, of course, by innuendo the work leaves the impression 
that the typically backward part of the South is very well por- 
trayed in this picture of one community. The author has pro- 
ceeded upon the presumption that the southern white man’s eon- 
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tention that he understands the Negro and that others outside of 
that area do not, is a confession of ignorance because of the deep 
psychological chasm between these two races which makes such 
understanding impossible. Studying this community as a trained 
anthropologist with the aptitude for evoking the expression of the 
innermost thought of these backward people, she believes that she 
has been able to present a picture which others, although living in 
close proximity to these individuals, have been unable to give. 

These people confided to her their life histories and opinions 
which have enabled the author to analyze this community. In 
places the volume becomes fascinating and startling reading. It 
is claimed that the author has done in this volume for ‘‘Cotton- 
ville’? what the Lynds did in theirs for ‘‘ Middletown.’’ This pie- 
ture is given through treating the subject upon such topics as 
social contours, the attitude of the whites toward the Negroes as 
expressed in words and in social mechanisms, the Negroes them- 
selves, their life on the plantation, and their status in the towns. 
The author devotes a part of the book to family patterns among 
Negroes, the color line among them, and the status of children. 
She takes up the church through its superstitions and backward 
practices as well as the secular role which it plays in the life of 
the Negro today. She closes the picture in presenting education 
as a faith. The attitudes of Negroes toward the white people 
were not neglected. 

The author believes that she has discovered these Negroes of 
the South. Their culture is derived historically from that of the 
dominant whites. Not much is said about the survival of the 
African traits in America, although the Negro is presented here 
as temperamentally different from his white neighbor. These dif- 
ferences, however, although hinted at, are not fully discussed in 
order to account for their origin and to deal with them as 
problems. 

C. G. Woopson 


American Caste and the Negro College. By Buell G. Gallagher. 
With a foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. Pp. XIX, 463.) 


The author of this volume speaks like those having authority 
because he has given attention to the question discussed and has 
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had experience in dealing with the problem for which a solution 
is herein offered. The work, however, is not a discussion of higher 
education in general, and it is not a history of higher education 
among Negroes. It is rather the product resulting from study 
and observation which lead to the proposed solution by seeing 
caste as the key element by the proper grasp of which the Negro 
college may function in bringing about an understanding between 
the races or in solving the so-called race problem. The book is 
chiefly concerned, therefore, with the application of the well known 
theories of social science to this special problem. Such a work 
naturally contains much thought which those in leadership in 
various fields should take into consideration, but laymen or even 
scholars approaching the same problem from another point of 
view will not appreciate its theoretical presentation as offering a 
working program. 

Historically the book has value in presenting clearly the origin 
of caste, the results therefrom, and the dilemmas of the system. 
How the Negro college may or should function in the situation is 
a tortuous question on which the discussion in educational circles 
may not thereby be terminated. How some Negro colleges eon- 
trolled by northern whites who treat Negroes as inferiors or pariahs 
of society can function at the same time in destroying caste is not 
clarified in this book. The author makes a good case for those who 
consider themselves wise enough to see clearly what is necessary to 
do in the education of the Negro and how it should be done. Ap- 
parently the Negro’s own ideas as to the proper method of educa- 
tion has not risen to this level of wisdom. 

The book, however, should not be branded as another one of 
those rashly worked out dictatorial Thomas Jesse Jones-Anson 
Phelps Stokes publications on what should be done with the Negro. 
Throughout most of the volume the author has kept the discussion 
on a highly scholarly plane, showing a sympathetic approach to the 
task at hand. The book must be appraised as marking a new epoch, 
or setting a new standard of approaching the study of the Negro as 
one should any other minority group or oppressed people. 

The Negro is herein treated as a part of the social order which 
must be envisaged as a whole to understand the situation. As Dr. 
Kirlpatrick says in his introduction, ‘‘No one is ever born a self. 
Selfhood has to be achieved, and it is achieved in the give-and-take 
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of social relationships and—be it noted—in terms of the cultural 
pattern.’’ This pattern, the relation of master and slave, preserved 
unto our day as a master-servant relationship, offers the problem 
which the Nego college faces. 

The work contains a number of tables and figures which facili- 
tate the grasping of the meaning of the ratio of population, the 
number and distribution of the professional classes produced by 
the college and such conditions as are determined by infant mor- 
tality, land ownership, the trend in cotton culture and the lynch- 
ing evil. The book contains a fair bibliography and closes with 
a useful index. 

C. G. Woopson 


Two Quaker Sisters, Elizabeth Buffum Chace and Lucy Buffum 
Lovell. By Malcolm R. Lovell. With a foreword by Rufus M. 
Jones. (New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1937. 
Pp. 183. Price $2.75.) 


In this day of materialism we have almost forgotten the peo- 
ple who insisted that the most important concern of man should 
be in things of the spirit, and persons with such tendencies today 
are scoffed at as fogy and undesirable. To perpetuate the memory 
of two outstanding women who thought, felt, and worked spiritually 
even when a majority of their own religious circle had lost much 
of the ardor which once characterized the Quakers, is the purpose 
of this volume. 

The author, a member of this same family, had access to ma- 
terials and a knowledge of the background of these women which 
enabled him to give the public a much more readable and useful 
account than might have been possible for a writer proceeding 
altogether from the outside. The volume is, therefore, an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of the Quakers in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This book is not only a family history but an interesting 
chapter in the history of the black man in America. Of all the 
religious elements interested in fighting the battles of the Negro 
during the days of his bondage, none were more fearless and 
persevering in the struggle than were the Quakers. They eman- 
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cipated slaves within their own circle, took under their care and 
keeping those Negroes who gradually became free by their own 
exertions, and received them in their meetings to enlighten their 
minds and edify their souls. The Quakers also apprenticed such 
Negroes to trades in order that they might become useful citizens 
rather than a burden upon the community. 


Quakers like these noble women, moreover, had the courage to 
earry the fight to the national forum, declaring that slavery was an 
evil which no Christian could condone and that steps should be 
taken for its extermination throughout the world. This volume, 
therefore, deals naturally with anti-slavery reminiscences of these 
noble souls, especially with Elizabeth Buffum Chace. Their careers 
are reflected in what they did for humanity. To emphasize this 
dramatic part of the story, the author used, among other illus- 
trations, ‘‘a gang of slaves being taken into the deep South for 
sale in New Orleans’’; ‘‘a photograph of the list of officers of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society in February, 1832, showing 
Arnold Buffum as the first President’’; ‘‘the home of Elizabeth 
Buffum Chace at Valley Falls, Rhode Island, famous station of 
the underground railway’’; ‘‘an old print of a group of slaves 
being taken to a slave auction’’; ‘‘an old print showing the man- 
ner in which slaves were trussed up for whipping’’; and the ‘‘ Last 
Moments of John Brown.’’ 

The book, then, is one of value which may be placed on the 
shelf of the library of any person desiring to understand the his- 
tory of the United States. This sort of family history which shows 
great service to the nation and costly sacrifice for a great cause 
can not be too highly recommended. The history of a nation con- 
sists of what its citizens have done to make that nation grand and 
glorious. Nothing can be more important than to record 
the efforts of a family that has done so much to uproot national 
evils and to direct the people along strictly moral lines. Certainly 
these two useful women chose the better part in emphasizing moral 
worth rather than economic achievement at the expense of hu- 
manity. To set forth for the benefit of posterity the deeds of 
such pioneers in the crusade for righteousness is a service for 
which the author of this volume deserves public gratitude. 


C. G. Woopson 
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The Maroons of Jamaica. By Joseph J. Williams, S.J. Anthropo- 
logical Series of the Boston College Graduate School. (Boston: 
Boston College Press, 1938. Pp. 379-480. Price $1.00.) 


This brief treatment of The Maroons of Jamaica is a result of 
this professor’s study of African Negro culture and its trans- 
plantation to the Western Hemisphere. The work is chiefly docu- 
mentary. It consists mainly of quotations from authors who have 
written about the Maroons in Jamaica, from government reports, 
and from laws dealing with this element as a problem. At the 
end of the book is attached a brief bibliography of the works 
upon which the author mainly depended. He is greatly indebted, 
of course, to such authors as Frank Cundall, Bryan Edwards, 
William James Gardner, and Edward Long, and above all, to 
Robert Charles Dallas, who published from London, in 1803, his 
History of the Maroons in two volumes. 

This book can not be considered a great contribution from the 
point of view of original research and independent treatment. 
Most of the facts presented may be easily obtained by almost any 
student of West Indian history in a large library. This, of course, 
does not apply to the author’s reports and comments on the dis- 
covery of evidence of the transplantation of African culture from 
the West coast of Africa to America. This phase of cultural 
anthropology has been set forth already in his book on Hebrewisms 
in Jamaica. With this exception, no new points of view as to the 
origin, the development, and final disposition of the Maroons have 
been set forth. 

This book, however, does serve an important need in making 
accessible this much of the treatment of these early figures in 
Jamaican history since the books in which this phase of that his- 
tory is treated have been Jong out of print and are not easily acces- 
sible outside of large university and metropolitan libraries. The 
documentary materials in this volume will supply suggestions and 
furnish data for treating the Maroons of Jamaica from the purely 
historical point of view, a thing which does not primarily concern 
the cultural anthropologist. In this case, however, anthropology 
is supplementing history. 

This book and others of this type should be widely circulated 
in America where propaganda has prevented the history of slavery 
from getting a hearing. Practically all of the teachers of history 
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in the United States have become victims of the well organized 
propaganda to portray slavery in America as a benevolent institu- 
tion, maintained at great expense by kind masters who deserved 
to be eulogized for having been so sympathetic and considerate of 
these imported Africans. This study, however, like that of ‘‘The 
Maroons in America,’’ by Herbert Aptheker, and ‘‘Slave Insur- 
rections in America,’’ by Harvey Wish, thoroughly uproots this 
falsehood. If slavery were such a benevolent institution, why were 
the Negroes so unkind as to escape from that condition, endure 
suffering in resorting to the mountains to establish themselves in- 
dependently, and fight their former owners for generations to 
maintain their freedom? Inasmuch as the falsehood as to slavery 
has been handed down from generation to generation as real his- 
tory and thousands of teachers in the schoolroom today do not 
know any better than to consider such statements as true, it is 
very necessary that literature uprooting this misrepresentation be 
circulated as widely as possible. 


C. G. Woopson 


Black and Beautiful. By Marius Fortie. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1938. Price $3.50.) 


This book is historical in the sense of departing from the style 
of books of travel in Africa. It is historical also in exposing in- 
advertently the cruel methods of the economic imperialists who 
have taken over that continent. So far as it is scientific the work 
is mainly ethnological. It gives a picture of the natives drawn 
by a sympathetic white man who lived among these Africans long 
enough to understand them and to present to the misguided public 
the African natives as they daily live and move rather than as 
they become debauched in the process of transplantation or 
colonization. 

In the midst of numerous works on Africa, written by mission- 
aries, traders and imperial functionaries who have concentrated on 
the natives’ shortcomings to make as good a case as possible for 
their conquest and exploitation, a book of this type comes as a 
relief. The opportunity for such a contribution is unusual, for 
the scholarly circles now taking up the study of Africa have dis- 
covered that most of the works thereupon are really worthless. 
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Less than a score of the extensively advertised diaries, travel 
accounts, and colonial histories tell the whole truth as to what the 
African has been, what he is, and how he is situated under the 
conqueror. 

Black and Beautiful, however, is not a narrative of colonial 
exploits. The book is the story of a white man who lived among 
the Gallas and the Bantu in Africa, caught their spirit, learned to 
enjoy their life, and came to love them as he had never before 
loved people. Among them he found a truly idyllic existence, a 
personal dignity and code of friendship far surpassing the West- 
ern concept. The book, then, is one of ‘‘objective frankness,’’ and 
interpretation of ‘‘inarticulate peoples’’ with ‘‘strangely beautiful 
vignettes of its several heroines, Panya, Zahabu, Mirembe, his 
‘‘willing slaves’? who asked but one element of permanency, a 
‘‘white baby to carry back to the tribe.’’ Yet this work, it is con- 
tended, gives ‘‘a composite picture of African womanhood so 
completely different from the fictional concepts of trader liaisons.’’ 

To this sort of contact with Africa the purists will raise objec- 
tion in a sort of revolt against a Sadist approach, but the mod- 
ernists will regard the picture from a different point of view. In 
its realistic touches the scientist undertaking to understand the 
African mind will find raw materials for thought. The psycholo- 
gist will avail himself of the opportunity thus to penetrate recesses 
formerly closed. The book is at least interesting and suggestive, 
even though it may not be considered valuable. 

W. G. SEABROOK 


Negro Education in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel. By 
Horace Mann Bond. (Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
1939. Pp. 358. Price $3.25.) 


The central theme of this book is in the sub-title which the 
author develops with historical rigor. This prevented him from 
following the ordinary beaten paths which the educational title 
connotes. Recent researches in economic and social history are 
opening many such fertile areas of neglected materials. Southern 
history has been explored in numerous studies with particular 
emphasis upon the political aspects of reconstruction and its after- 
math. The section, however, is rich also in economic and social data 
which afford an inviting field for historical research. 
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This scholarly venture into Negro education in Alabama inci- 
dentally unearths invaluable sources and yields points of view 
which warrant further penetration for vital truths which are neces- 
sary for the enlightenment of scholars and laymen. Writers since 
the Civil War have devoted their attention to justifying the bitter- 
ness of blasted ambitions and frustrated hopes which constitute 
only the periphery of southern history. Bond strikes, possibly 
inadvertently, the overlooked center of this abstruse problem by 
presenting a clear and convincing account which rests upon the 
veographic, economic, and social resources of Alabama. The state 
regions, natural wealth in coal and iron, cotton culture, and social 
composition are rigorously analyzed. 

The author diagnoses reconstruction and its sequel by tracing 
the interrelations of Negroes, aristocrats, poor whites, and the 
agents of northern capital. Fleming previously indicted the politi- 
cal carpetbaggers and their leadership of the freedmen, but gave 
inadequate attention to the more important economic carpetbaggers 
whom Bond considers. From the activities of these functionaries 
in Alabama, the author weaves a fabric of missionary, federal, 
state, and philanthropic educational endeavor including a refresh- 
ing interpretation of the rise of industrial training and its color- 
ful sponsors, J. L. M. Curry and Booker T. Washington. 

This unusual investigation is a calm and dispassionate revela- 
tion of previous incomplete approaches which have been so charged 
with predilections and feeling that many economic and social fac- 
tors have escaped too largely unnoticed. Bond sweeps through 
the mazes of poverty and disappointment with a psychological 
technique which is absolutely essential for understanding the 
southern social mind. His ideology is similar to that of such dis- 
tinguished contemporary authorities on southern history and 
society as Hesseltine, Odum, and Raper, who have made the rarest 
contributions to scientific historical and social understanding of 
the South in this generation. The author unmasks Russel Sage, 
‘*Pig Iron’’ W. D. Kelly, J. P. Morgan and their ingenious roles 
in employing such agents as J. C. Keffer and Josiah Morris in 
financial transactions ; and he does not neglect the political excesses 
of the Union League. These masters of eastern capital, like those 
in the other southern states, were the silent powers behind the 
scenes exploiting bankrupt plantations, prospects in iron, coal, 
cotton, finance, and transportation. Freedmen, poor whites, and 
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former manorial lords were used as mere pawns in the manipula- 
tions of eastern capitalists. This reviewer believes that the over- 
sight of these paramount factors in southern reconstruction was an 
inevitable accompaniment of the corroding disillusionment which 
partially blinded the prostrate and defeated South. The historian 
and sociologist will find in such neglected data the true locus of 
the inadequacies of the Columbia University and Johns Hopkins 
University Reconstruction Studies. 

Interpretation of the meager progress of the public elementary 
and secondary education of Negroes in Alabama is based upon an 
interplay of politics, economics, and shifting interracial attitudes. 
Changing relations of social groups are traced with accuracy to 
fluctuations in the prices of cotton and the varying successes of 
industrial exploitation. Education felt the impact of these forces 
as well as the collapse of the Populist crusade in Negro disfran- 
chisement and the dethronement of aristocratic power at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. The author employs reliable sources 
showing the decline of cotton under the ravages of the boll weevil 
to substantiate the migration of Negroes to local urban and _ in- 
dustrial centers as well as northern communities. 

In handling the voluminous materials, Bond exhibits judicial 
temper in drawing brilliant conclusions which are as thought- 
provoking as they are refreshing. Since the work is so largely 
historical, the citations on which it relies are unfortunately rele- 
gated to the end of the book. This procedure is doubtless pref- 
erable for the general reader and students of education, but his- 
torians, for whom the study will be most valuable, will regret this 
departure from formal historiography which publishers frequently 
indulge. 

The far-reaching significance of this unusual investigation is 
in the economic and social history of the South, which two genera- 
tions of students and writers have left incomplete in spite of 
abounding polemic accounts. Scholars will find new interpreta- 
tions in the diplomacy and program of Booker T. Washington. 
The author lifts into bold relief the liaison between Washington’s 
Cotton States Exposition Speech at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1895 and 
the forces of northern capital. This shrewd and successful bid for 
the good will of southern aristocracy instantly received eastern 
sanction because it was so thoroughly in accord with capitalistic 
advances which southern industrial promoters were so ardently 
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seeking. When the labor movement entered Alabama in the early 
twentieth century, this famous educator is revealed sensing keenly 
what he considered, at first, the wisdom of colored aloofness upon 
which Gary of the United States Steel Corporation bestowed his 
blessings. Carnegie’s interest in steel and Huntington’s zeal for 
transportation both flowered in copious grants to Tuskegee. In 
spite of the reverses in cotton prosperity and the failure of Wash- 
ington’s plan for Negro land-owning proprietors, his towering per- 
sonality and the eternal greatness of his vision are left intact. 
Scholars and laymen can not escape the picture which this mas- 
terly study presents of the hand of Washington behind the Rosen- 
wald Schools, and the extensive southern work of the General 
Education Board, the Slater, and the Jeanes foundations. Over- 
shadowing the poverty-stricken and brutally exploited struggle for 
public education of Negroes portrayed in this investigation is one 
of the most outstanding contributions of this generation to the 
scientific history of the South. The author submits a challenge 
and pattern to scholars for dispassionately resurveying the still] 
misunderstood reconstruetion and its aftermath. 


W. M. Brewer 
Washington, D.C. 


Doguicimi. By Paul Hazoumé. (Paris: Larose, 1938. Pp. X, 510.) 


Seldom is such a book as Doguicimi written in any language. 
It is the story of nineteenth century Dahomey, fiction and at the 
same time history, told by a native Dahoman school teacher, Paul 
Hazoumé, The volume is too long, the style sometimes faulty, but 
the work is none the less a distinct and refreshing contribution to 
French African literature. 

The plot is surprisingly simple. Doguicimi is the favorite wife 
of one of Dahomey’s chieftains, Toffa. The latter, suspicious of 
his wife, as he is of all ‘‘animals with seven ribs,’’ leaves with 
King Gezo’s armies to attack the Mahis. He is captured and later 
killed. Gezo returns defeated and ignorant of Toffa’s heroism or 
fate. To make his people forget their chagrin, Gezo orders a 
festival, thereby failing to observe the ancient custom of mourn- 
ing fallen heroes. For this, grief-stricken Doguicimi defiantly and 
publicly insults the omnipotent ‘‘Master of the Universe,’’ and 
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narrowly escapes the scimitar of the blood-thirsty executioner, 
Migan. Gezo tells his son, Prince Vidaho, of his respect and 
admiration for the courageous Doguicimi. 

Enamoured of the lovely widow, Vidaho attempts to seduce 
her, offering to share his throne with her after Gezo’s death. Be- 
lieving Toffa alive, Doguicimi refuses. She also repulses the ad- 
vanees of the spy, Zanbounou, who then plots against her with 
her numerous enemies, finally succeeding in having her flogged 
and imprisoned. Only the hope of seeing Toffa keeps her alive. 
(Numerous sorcerers had assured her that her husband would 
return to Dahomey.) Despite intrigues, tempting offers, and 
suffering, she remains faithful for three years. 

In the meantime, judging that the Mahis are by now unsus- 
pecting, Gezo plans a campaign to avenge the earlier defeat. He 
is delayed by the arrival of a delegation of Europeans, who have 
come to plead for a more peaceful régime, and to urge the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and of the custom of human immolation. 
Gezo entertains the visitors lavishly, but at the conclusion of the 
banquet, presents them with the heads of the thirty young wait- 
resses who had finished serving them only a few minutes earlier. 

After the Europeans depart, Gezo explains the ghastly mas- 
sacre, which had, in reality, been one of Migan’s machinations. 
The King had been friendly to whites, and had undertaken the 
disastrous Mahi invasion primarily to avenge the slaughter of 
three Europeans. Moreover, two of the objectionable features of 
which the delegation had complained—frequent wars and slavery 
—had been largely inspired by the whites themselves. As for 
human sacrifices, Gezo had always favored outlawing this custom. 
Earlier in the novel, he had prevented Migan from introducing 
the practice of burning babies. However, he realized that the 
established tradition was too deeply rooted to be stamped out 
suddenly. ‘‘The king who would try to suppress brutally human 
sacrificing in Dahomey would pay with his life—which act would 
be deemed another sacrifice’’ (p. 380). 

In her prison cell, Doguicimi, exasperated by the delay in the 
invasion which was to rescue her husband, soliloquizes in much 
the same manner for ten long pages (392-402). In true Rous- 
seauistic fashion, she deplores the effects of European contacts. 
Her diatribe is directed primarily against the ‘‘greedy Glincis’’ 
and the ‘‘indolent and vain Agoudas’’ (Portuguese). The Zojagués 
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(French), on the contrary, ‘‘are energetic; they sympathize with 
the humble’’ (p. 397). Doguicimi even prays that ‘‘some day 
Fate will make [the Zojagués] masters of Dahomey.’’ In 1770, 
the Abbé Raynal had remarked that the African prefers the 
French to the English, Portuguese or Spanish. Doguicimi does 
not recommend a complete reorganization by the Zojagués, but 
rather a policy which will combine the best features of the French 
and native civilizations. 

Gezo’s carefully planned invasion is successful. He returns 
with many captives, much plunder, and the official announcement 
of Toffa’s heroic death. The latter’s skull is to be buried in pomp 
and ceremony. After rejecting Prince Vidaho’s proposal once 
again, Doguicimi is interred alive with the skull of her beloved 
husband. M. Hazoumé’s artistry is never more apparent than in 
the description of his heroine’s courageous death. These last pages 
of the book indicate that certain other parts could have been better 
written. 

Lengthy speeches—which M. Hardy attempts to justify in the 
preface—constitute for this reviewer the main shortcoming of the 
work. Minor defects would include the description @ la Victor 
Hugo of love-sick Vidaho: ‘‘The prince leaned against the wall to 
keep from falling.’’ And Zanbounou’s readiness to accept Evémon 
as a substitute for the obdurate Doguicimi (p. 286) seems inade- 
quately motivated. 

The great value of Dogutcimi lies in its portrayal of the cus- 
toms and civilization of Dahomey in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Festivals, warfare, superstition, conversation— 
from every day banter to the impressive council deliberations— 
love, envy, polygamy, cruelty, nobility, and all the other compo- 
nent parts of life in the old African kingdom are re-created in 
great detail. M. Hazoumé’s thorough acquaintance with his native 
Dahomey emphasizes the advantages of having trained Africans to 
report on Africa. The authenticity of Hazoumé’s work is in- 
creased by the use of native terms, abundant footnotes, literal 
translations of African songs, and by an intensely realistic series 
of descriptions of massacre and immolation. 

The author is obviously attached both to Dahomey and to 
Franee. Through Doguicimi he defends the virtue and fidelity of 
the native women who ‘‘refusent toujours de partager un amour 
coupable’’ (p. 509). Easy divorce, according to M. Hazoumé, is 
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one of the products of civilization which Dahomey should not im- 
port. His final paragraph remarks that the French have brought 
‘*neace, liberty, and humanity to Dahomey.’’ Much of the book 
would suggest that Dahomey was already headed toward those 
objectives fifty years before the French arrived. That France has 
hastened their attainment, M. Hazoumé is himself conclusive proof. 

In the preface to Doguicimi, M. Georges Hardy (whose Poli- 
tique Colonwale et le Partage de la Terre we reviewed in a recent 
issue of this JouRNAL) takes pride in French colonization which 
has produced, within forty years, native scholars like Paul Ha- 
zoumé, The latter, writes M. Hardy, is not an isolated example in 
French West Africa; ‘‘he is only the most brilliant of a whole 
series. .. . But how unjust it would be to ignore in this connec- 
tion the role played by Africa herself, and not to admire the 
vitality of her soul, the supple adaptability of her strong young 
races, better still, the fecundity of civilizations which a barbaric 
mask disfigured and which in reality contained all kinds of 
virtues !’’ 

Professor Herskovits and M. Hazoumé have made 1938 an 
important literary year for Dahomey. 

Coox 

Atlanta University 
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NOTES 
Books or AMERICAN History 


In a booklet of 48 pages Herbert Aptheker has brought out 
through the International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, an interesting brief treatment of The Negro in the 
Civil War. He deals with the facts from the point of view of the 
liberal, discussing the Negroes and poor whites in their relation to 
the slave owners in the border states, the lower South and to their 
rich sympathizers in the supposedly free territory. He gives an 
illuminating account of what the slaves did to weaken the Con- 
federacy at home and to defeat them by actually engaging in 
battle on the opposing side. The picture is a refutation of the 
false impression left by R. S. Cotterill, who as late as 1936 wrote 
a book with the traditional misrepresentation of slavery as an ideal 
state with which the Negro was satisfied. 

Mr. Aptheker says: ‘‘The American Negroes never let the 
world forget their oppression and enslavement. They purchased 
their freedom where possible, they killed themselves, they cut off 
their fingers and hands, they refused to work and were tortured. 
They fled to swamps and congregated and waged war, they fled to 
havens of liberty, to invading armies, to the Indians, to the 
Canadians, to the Dutch, to the French, to the Spaniards and 
Mexicans, and to the Northern states; and there they went from 
door to door seeking money wherewith to purchase the freedom of 
their parents or wives or children. They went from city to city, 
did these Negroes—Douglass, Still, Allen, Hall, Steward, Lane, 
Bibb, Northrup, Truth, Tubman, Walker, Garnet, Remond, Purvis, 
and a thousand more—explaining, describing, pleading, warning, 
agitating. They wrote pamphlets and letters and books, telling 
of the plight of their people, and urging reform or rebellion. They 
plotted or rebelled, alone or with the poor whites, time and time 
again; and the corpses of the martyrs were barely cold before 
others sprang forward to give their lives’ blood to the struggle—- 
Denmark Vesey, Nat Turner and scores upon scores of plain 
Catos, Gabriels, Jacks, Arthurs, Toms, Peters, Sams, Tonys. 
Patricks, Greens, Copelands. 

‘*Finally, a bloodstained, militaristic oligarchy saw its national 
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power ripped from it and its local, internal power seriously 
threatened by a revolution of its mudsill, its base. It rose in 
rebellion itself in a desperate attempt to stop the clock of history. 
Its effort was foiled essentially because the internal revolt it fore- 
saw occurred. The poor whites fled from its armies and waged 
war upon it. The slaves conspired or rebelled, or broke its tools, 
or refused to do its work, or fled its fields and mines and fac- 
tories. Many fought shoulder to shoulder with the Southern poor 
whites against a common enemy, and a multitude joined the army 
from the North and brought it information and guidance and 
labor and a desperate courage. Thus was American slavery 
crushed.’’ 

Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes, by Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes in the 
United States Office of Education, has appeared. In the same 
field comes a W.P.A. work entitled Adult Education Instructional 
Materials, Laboratory Course at Howard University Summer Ses- 
sion, 1938, with units of work and discussions by Doxey A. 
Wilkerson, Tina E. Bohannon, Hazel C. Taylor, Ernestine Fried- 
man, Carroll Miller, Hilda Smith, Irwin Clegg, W. C. French, 
J. E. Thornton, Harry S. MeAlpin, Lemuel Penn, Roscoe Brown, 
George Maxwell, Joseph H. Houchins, James Atkins, Birch Bayh, 
Hilyard Robinson, Howard Fitzhugh, Iris Walker, H. C. Fleischer, 
and Walter G. Daniel. 

In various fields other works of some value have been produced. 
From the press of Henry Holt and Company has come Gerrit 
Smith, by Ralph Volney Harlow. Women’s Life and Work in the 
Southern Colonies, by Julia Cherry Spruill, has been produced 
through the University of North Carolina Press. Mamba’s 
Daughters, a dramatization of the novel of this title by Du Bose 
Hayward, has been given to the public and is now being staged 
in New York City. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dr. Melville J. Herskovits has contributed to the Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes (Tome VIII, Fascicule I, pages 66-82) an 
article entitled ‘‘Les Noirs du Nouveau Monde: Sujet de Re- 
cherches Africanistes.’’ In this brief treatment he has incorporated 
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his own views resulting from recent researches in Africa and 
America. He presents here again, of course, his well-known theory 
of the migration of African culture to America or the survival of 
African traits among American Negroes. As usual, he writes with 
the assurance of one with authority, but he is still far from being 
able to give the last word in this discussion. 

In a recent number of the Phi Beta Kappa The American 
Scholar, Dr. Herskovits contributed another article entitled ‘‘ The 
Ancestry of the American Negro,”’ setting forth some of the same 
views. Dr. Herskovits deserves much credit for his painstaking 
research in this field, but he should restrain himself from positing 
too much on the few facts which he has discovered. Else he may 
become a laughingstock as did W. D. Weatherford in his study of 
Africa. The latter reached the conclusion that the ‘‘razor-toting 
habit’’ of the American Negro is the survival of the African cus- 
tom of the natives who have to carry with them all the time a 
large knife to cut their way through the thick grass and under- 
growth in the wilds of that continent. Already H. C. Brearly has 
treated in the January issue of The South Atlantic Quarterly 
what he calls the ‘‘Bad Nigger,’’ pronounced by Negro desperados 
as ‘‘Ba-ad Nigger.’’ Brearly says that Dr. Melville J. Herskovits 
found that this desperado character originated in Africa; and 
Brearly laments the fact that the influence of the ‘‘Ba-ad Nigger’’ 
has been to change some whites to desperados. Here ‘‘science’’ 
approaches the juvenile level. The next probable step will be to 
secure from some rich foundation a fund to investigate lynching 
with the understanding that the investigators will prove that this 
barbarism originated in Africa. 

Of the many articles dealing with American History only a 
few of the recent productions bear upon the Negro. Among these 
one finds the following: ‘‘New Viewpoints of Southern Reeconstrue- 
tion,’’ by Francis B. Simpkins (Journal of Southern History, Feb- 
tuary, 1939); ‘‘Two Reconstruction Impeachments,’’ by Cortez 
A. M. Ewing (North Carolina Historical Review, July, 1938) ; 
“The Free Negro in New Orleans, 1803-1860,’’ by James E. 
Winston (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, July, 1938); ‘‘Pensa- 
cola and the Filibusters, 1816-1817,’’ by Harris Gaylord Warren 
(Ibid.) ; ‘‘The Use of the Term Copperhead during the Civil War,”’ 
by Charles H. Coleman (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sep- 
tember, 1938) ; ‘‘The Tariff Issue and the Civil War,’’ by Richard 
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Hofstader (The American Historical Review, October, 1938) ; 
‘*Plantation Masters,’’ by E. T. H. Shaffer (The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October, 1938) ; ‘‘ Walter Lynwood Fleming: Southern 
Scholar,’’ by Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. (Ibid.) ; ‘‘A Study of Rev. 
Robert Finley, D.D.,’’ by Arch W. Sarswell (Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, July, 1938); ‘‘St. Simons Island 
during the War between the States,’’ by George Alexander Heard 
(Georgia Historical Quarterly, September, 1938); ‘‘Plantation 
Development in Chatham County,’’ by the Savannah Unit Federal 
Writers Project (Ibid.) ; ‘‘Tennessee and the Union, 1847-1861,’’ 
by Mary R. Campbell (Tennessee Historical Publication, 1938) ; 
‘‘The Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s Party in Tennessee,’’ by 
J. A. Sharp (Jbid.); ‘‘Lincoln’s Views on Racial and Religious 
Prejudice’’ (Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association). 

Of the articles with recent tendencies of historical significance 
should be noted ‘‘An American Negro Looks at the German Jew,’’ 
by Lewis K. MeMillan (The Christian Century, August, 1938) 
and ‘‘ Racial Enrichment of the Curriculum”’ (The Journal of the 
National Education Association, October, 1938). In the January 
issue of the same publication appeared a report from Mississippi en- 
titled ‘‘What We Teach about the Negro,’’ the result of a survey 
made by a committee of educators appointed by the white state 
teachers’ association to deal in some effective manner with the de- 
fect in education arising from the fact that the children of Missis- 
sippi pass through school without learning anything about half of 
the population of their own state. 


Books on AFRICA 


Among the works bearing especially upon the native Africans 
themselves are the following: Afrika. Beitrage z. Vélker- und Wirt- 
schaftskunde, by C. Meinhof and others (Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1938); Le Togo, pays d’influence francaise, by 
Général Maroix (Paris: Larose, 1938) ; African Majesty. A Record 
of Refuge at the Court of the King of Bangangté, by F. Clement 
C. Egerton (London: Routledge, 1938); La société indigéne de 
l’Afrique du Nord (Algérie, Tunisie, Maroc, Saharah), by Mo- 
hammed Soualah (Alger: Carbonel, 1937) ; Au pays des Fons, Us 
et coutumes du Dahomey, by Maximilien Quenum (Paris: Larose, 
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1938); Primitive Races of To-Day, by J. W. Page (London: 
George Harrap and Company, 1938); Kabilaen grafbeelden wit 
Kongo, by J. Maes (Tervueren: Annalen van het Museum van 
Belgisch Congo, 1938); Niger Ibos, by G. T. Basden (London- 
Seeley, Service and Company, 1938); L’Art Rupestre au Hoggar, 
by F. de Chasseloup-Laubat (Paris: Plon, 1938) ; Cameroun fran- 
cais au pays Bamileke, Bandjoun, croyances, coutume, folklore, by 
R. P. Albert (Paris: Villen, 1937); Les Instruments de musique 
de Madagascar, by Curt Sachs (Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 
1938); The Culture of Ancient Egypt, by Josephine Mayor and 
Tom Prideau (New York: The Viking Press, 1938) ; Bibliographie 
de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, by E. Joucla (Paris: Société 
d’éditions géographiques, maritimes et coloniales, 1937); Cata- 
logue des manuscrits éthiopiens de la collection Griaule, by Syl- 
van Grabaut (Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1938). 

The following books treat primarily of the African conquerors 
and their administration: An African Survey, by Lord Hailey 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1938); Réglementation du 
travail indigéne en Guinée, by Maximilien Quenum (Gouverne- 
ment de la Guinée) ; Gli Annali dell’ Africa Italiana, by Diret- 
tore (Angelo Piccioli et al. 1938); L’oeuvre de la France au 
Cameroun, by Pierre Chauleur (Yaoundé) ; Permanent Mandates 
Commission, Report to League of Nations. (C. 216. M. 119, 1938. 
6 Extract); East Africa and Its Invaders, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Seyyid Said in 1856, by R. Coupland 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938) ; Histoire générale de l’Institut 
des Fréres des Ecoles chrétiennes, by Georges Rigault (Paris: 
Plon, 1937); The Church and Primitive Peoples, the Religious 
Institutions of the Southern Bantu and their bearing on the Prob- 
lems of the Christian Missionary, by D. W. T. Shropshire (Lon- 
don: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1938). 

Some recent books of travel on Africa include Frontiers of 
Enchantment, by William R. Leigh (New York: Simons and 
Schuster), which gives an artist’s memories of Africa, and I Found 
Africa, by Van Ness Allen (Bobbs-Merrill and Company, 1938), a 
personal exploration of Liberia. To these may be added Pity of 
the World, a novel, based on East Africa, written by Elinor Mor- 
daunt and published by the Greystone Press in New York City. 

From the press of Harcourt, Brace and Company has come 
The Art of Cezanne, by Albert C. Barnes and Violette de Mazia; 
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and from that of Secribners has been published Picasso, by Ger- 
trude Stein giving a personal interpretation with illustrations. 
Both Cezanne and Picasso were influenced by African Art. 

As a supplement to Africa, Volume XII, No. 1, the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Literature has pub- 
lished The Changing Family among the Bantu Kavirondo, by 
Giinter Wagner. The work appears in pamphlet form in fifty- 
two pages, four of which are devoted to illustrations showing the 
changes discussed. ‘‘Owing to this complex and diverse response 
to change of which here only a few trends have been indicated,”’ 
says the author, ‘‘the ‘modern family’ does not appear as a struc- 
tural unit, showing an even, all-around adjustment to its new 
conditions of existence, but as a process, full of actual and latent 
tensions.”’ 

The Report of the Bantu Welfare Trust, the second of the kind, 
covering the period of 1937-1938, has been made available also in 
pamphlet form in eleven pages, from the headquarters of the 
trustees in Johannesburg. The report covers a discussion of its 
fund of 50,000 pounds, its policy in making grants, the aid given 
the South African Native College, the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, and general grants to such as nurseries, native 
trade unions, handicapped Africans, legal assistance, library or- 
ganization, and the publishing of native music. The eighth annual 
report of the South African Institute of Race Relations and _ its 
monthly publication bearing this name give other accounts of 
efforts to soften somewhat the burden which the natives in those 
parts have to carry. 

Lord Hailey’s African Survey, a voluminous work, intended to 
give a picture of present day Africa, has been surveyed for the 
Royal African Society in a booklet of seventy pages by well known 
scholars in this field. They give criticisms of such important 
aspects as the purpose of the survey, the physical background, the 
African peoples, languages, objectives of the government, Jaw and 
justice, native administration, taxation, labor, land, agriculture, 
health, education, and economics. 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Articles of anthropological and ethnological import include the 
following: ‘‘A Study of Population in Ulanga, Tanganijika Ter- 
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ritory,’’ by A. T. Culwick and G. M. Culwick (The Sociological 
Review, London, January, 1939) ; ‘‘L’Art Rupestre au Hogar,’’ by 
E. F. Gautier (Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 1939) ; ‘‘Con- 
tribution a 1’étude anthropologique des Babinga de 1’Afrique 
équatoriale frangaise’’ (L’Anthropologie, tome 48, Nos. 5-6) ; 
‘‘®&tude de quatre squelettes de Pygmies centre-africains du bassin 
de |’Ituri,’’ by J. Matiegka et J. Maly (Zbid.); ‘‘Cellule sociale 
et famille en Afrique noire,’’ by Pierre Charles, S.J. (Revue de 
l’Aucam, December, 1938) ; ‘‘ African Contacts with Arabia,’’ by 
H. St. J. B. Philby (Journal of the Royal African Society, 
XXXVIII, 150, 33-45) ; ‘‘Clan Functionaires,’’ by J. H. Driberg 
(Ibid., XXXVIII, 150, 65-73); ‘‘The Religious Significance of 
Land,’’ by E. S. Craighill Handy (Ibid., XXXVIITI, 150, 114- 
123); ‘‘An Amateur Field Collector in Kavirondo,’’ by Arch- 
deacon W. E. Owen (Jbid., XX XVIII, 150, 124-131) ; ‘‘The Pres- 
ent State of Studies in Culture Contact: Some Comments on an 
American Approach,’’ by B. Malinowski (Africa, XII, 1, 27-48) ; 
“‘The Kenya Masai: A Nomadic People under Modern Adminis- 
tration,’’ by L. James (Ibid., XII, 1, 49-73); ‘‘Coutumes des 
Mbali du sud d’Angola,’’ by C. Estermann (Jbid., XII, 1, 74-86) ; 
‘*Recherches sur le paludisme endémique du Bas Congo et du 
Kwango,’’ by J. Schwetz (Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin 
des Séances, VII, 1938, 1); ‘*Religion, Science et Magie au pays 
des Mongo,’’ by G. Van der Kerken (Ibid., [X, 1938, 2, 202-292) ; 
‘*A propos d’exogamie clanique et d’endogamie tribale,’’ by E. De 
Jonghe (Ibid., LX, 1938, 2, 322-330) ; ‘‘The Distribution of Negro 
Seulpture in S. Nigeria,’ by G. I. Jones (Nigerian Field, VII, 3, 
102-108) ; ‘‘Rassenmischung in Siidafrika im 17. u. 18. Jahrh,’’ 
by J. Hoge (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, VII, 2, 1938, 138-151) ; 
“Contes d’Afrique,’’ by R. Guillot (Numéro spécial, Bulletin de 
Venseignment de l’A. O. F.). 

Of similar significance are the following: ‘‘Die kultische Rolle 
d. Zwerges im alten Agypten,’’ by H. F. Wolff (Anthropos, 
XXXITI, 3-4, 445-514) ; ‘‘La tribu des Wagogo,’’ by R. P. Théo- 
bald Schaegelen (Jbid., XXXTII, 3-4, 515-567); ‘‘De Kazibati 
(Population du Nord-est du Congo belge),’’ by Costermans 
(Kongo-Overzee, IV, 4, 1938, 177-184) ; ‘‘Kleine musea, en hoe ze 
te beheeren,’’ by F. M. Olbrechts (Jbid., IV, 4, 1938, 185-202) ; 
‘‘Raadsels in Midden-Katanga,’’ by Pl. Tempels (Jbid., IV, 4, 
1938, 203-209) ; ‘Tien Nkundo-Rouwklachten,’’ by A. Walschap 
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(Ibid., IV, 4, 1938, 210-214) ; ‘‘Le totémisme des VaNvyaneka de 
l’Angola Méridional,’’ by R. P. Tastevin (L’Ethnographie, 
XXXITI-XXXIV, 93-98) ; ‘‘La Zaouia de Tamegrout et les Nasi- 
riyine,’’ by G. Spillmann (Afrique Francaise (supplément), 
XXVIII, 8 et 9, 1938, 205-233) ; ‘‘Le Panarabisme et la Berberie,’’ 
by J. Desparmet (Jbid., XLVIIT, 8 et 9, 1938, 194-199); ‘‘Les 
édits prononcés par Mushidi au Msiri, premier chef des Bayeke,’’ 
by Clarke (Bulletin des Jurisdictions Indigénes et du Droit Cou- 
tumier Congolais, VI, 9, 259-260) ; ‘‘Les coutumes Budga,’’ by J. 
Soupart (Jbid., VI, 10, 269-274 (a suivre) ); ‘‘Il Gruppo Ndogo 
del Bahr-el-Ghazal,’’ by Fr. S. Santandrea (Ann. Lateranensi, IT, 
1938, 175-353) ; ‘‘Manners, Customs and Beliefs of the Northern 
Bega,’’ by W. T. Clark (Sudan Notes and Records, XXT1, 1, 1-30) ; 
‘*The Poetry of the Bari Dance,’’ by A. C. Beaton (Ibid., XXT, 1, 
105-121) ; ‘‘The Koma,’’ by F. D. Corfield (Ibid., XXI, 1, 122- 
166); ‘‘Bracelet Fighting in the Nuba Mountains,’’ by F. D. 
Kingdon (Ibid., XXI, 1, 197-199); ‘‘A Bega Game— Andat,’ ’’ 
by T. R. H. Owen (Jbid., XXT, 1, 201-205); ‘‘Le peuplement 
primtif de |’Afrique,’’ by Paul Lester (Bulletins et mémoires de 
la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, VIII, 8® série, 1937, 1-10) ; 
‘‘Notes on the Dakarkari Peoples of Sokoto Province, Nigeria,’’ 
by P. G. Harris (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
LXVIII, Jan.-June, 1938, 113-152) ; ‘‘The Nubians of to-day,’’ by 
S. J. Enderlin (The Moslem World, XXVIII, 2, 138-152); ‘‘De 
Slaven bij de Basho, Bakuba en Baluba (einde),’’ by F. Denolf 
(Congo, II, 3, Oct., 1938, 396-408) ; ‘‘Marriage Laws of the Ronga 
Tribe,’’ by André Clere (Bantu Studies, XII, 2, 75-104). 

Upon the social and political aspects of Africa the following 
are based: ‘‘Racial Problems, Race in the Empire.’’ by R. F. Al- 
fred Hoernlé (World Review, February, 1939) ; ‘‘Racialism,’’ by 
F. R. Hoare (The Dublin Review, January, 1939) ; ‘‘ Anthropo- 
logical Problems of Indirect Rule in Northern Rhodesia,’’ by Sir 
Alan Pim (Man, XXXVIII, 205, 180-185) ; ‘‘Der afr. Mensch u. 
d. europ. Kolonisation,’’ by D. Westermann (Das Meer, VII, Ko- 
lonialprobleme der Gegenwart, 67-81); ‘‘Die heutigen Kolonial- 
reiche in Afrika,’’ by E. Obst (Ibid., VII, Kolonialprobleme der 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1939, 82-105) ; ‘‘Les populations et la question 
indigéne en Afrique australe britannique (suite et fin),’’ by Alain 
Jagerschmidt (La Géographie, UXIX, 4, 1938, 209-224); ‘‘La 
femme Mossi, sa situation juridique,’’ by Soeur Marie-André du 
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Sacré-Coeur (L’Ethnographie, XX XIII-XXXIV, 101-105) ; ‘‘ Voies 
d’évacuation de 1’A.E.F.,’’ by G. Ponton (Afrique Francaise (sup- 
plement), XLVIIT, 7, 1938, 150) ; ‘‘La justice itinérante au Séné- 
gal,’’ by F. Fayet (Zbid., XLVIII, 8 et 9, 1938, 186-190) ; ‘‘ Poli- 
tique indigéne en Afrique tropicale,’’ by Henri Labouret (Afrique 
Francaise, XLVIII, 5, 203-206; XLVIII, 6, 267-270) ; ‘‘The Study 
of Native Law in South Africa,’’ by H. J. Simons (Bantu Studies, 
XIT, 3, 237-242) ; ‘‘The Hailey Survey,’’ by R. Coupland (Africa, 
XII, 1, 1-11); ‘‘The African Survey,’’ by Sir John Harris (The 
Contemporary Review, February, 1939); ‘‘Italy in East Africa”’ 
(Journal of the Royal African Society, XXXVIII, 150, 46); 
‘‘EKurope in Africa,’’ by E. J. Arnett and Bernard M. Allen 
(Ibid., XX XVIII, 150, 160-165) ; ‘‘Situation économique d’ensem- 
ble’? (Afrique Occidentale Francaise, Bulletin inensuel de l’An- 
gence Economique, CCXI, juillet 1938, 206-218). 

The following treat of education in Africa: ‘‘La mission 
Sahara-Cameroun,’’ by Jean Paul Lebeuf (La Géographie, UXIX, 
4, 1938, 225-230) ; ‘Social and Psychological Aspects of Educa- 
tion in Taleland,’’ by M. Fortes (Africa, XI, 4, Supplement and 
Memorandum No. 17); ‘‘Some Aspects of Indigenous Education 
among the Chaga,’’ by O. F. Raum (Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute, LXVIII, Jan.-June, 1938, 209-222) ; 
“T’enseignement élémentaire des indigénes en Algérie et la ques- 
tion des écoles coraniques,’’ by J. Ladreit de Lacharriére (Afrique 
Francaise, XLVITI, 7, 1938, 302-308) ; ‘‘The Case for and against 
Mission Schools,’? by J. W. C. Dougall (Journal of the Royal 
African Society, XXXVIII, 150, 91-108) ; ‘‘Economie Aspects of 
the Report of the Cape Coloured Commission,’’ by W. H. Hutt 
(South African Journal of Economies, VI, 2, 117-133). 

Of some historic value are the following: ‘‘Ibn Abd Al-Hakam 
et les sources arabes relatives 4 la conquéte de 1’Afrique du Nord 
et de l’Espagne (suite),’’ by A. Gateau (Revue Tunisienne, 
XXXITI-XXIV, 37-54) ; ‘‘An Ibo Autobiography,’’ by Eke Kalu 
(Nigerian Field, VII, 4, 158-170); ‘‘The Story of Sheikh Ab- 
dullahi Ahmed Abu Gelaha,’’ by R. Salmon (footnotes by D. New- 
bold), (Sudan Notes and Records, XXI, 1, 79-103). 

In the South African Race Relations, in its Voortrekker Cen- 
tenary Number, November, 1938, are found five articles of im- 
portance, written in popular style from the point of view of the 
European: ‘‘The Historical Setting of the Great Trek,’’ by Leo 
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Fouché; ‘‘The Voortrekkers and the Natives,’’ by J. A. I. Agar- 
Hamilton; ‘‘The Trek and its Legacy,’’ by A. H. Murray; ‘‘The 
Trek Tradition and Modern Problems,’’ by A. M. Keppel-Jones, 
and ‘‘The Great Trek and its Centenary Celebration in the Light 
of Group Psychology,’’ by I. D. MacCrone. 


PERSONAL 
BENJAMIN GRIFFITH BRAWLEY 


The race and the nation suffered a loss in the passing of Ben- 
jamin Brawley, who died February 1. He did not concentrate in 
any special field, but he made himself felt in various spheres. His 
outstanding services included those of a teacher, clergyman and 
author. Devoted mainly to the teaching of English and its litera- 
ture, he doubtless made his most favorable impression in that field. 
His important works included A Short History of the American 
Negro (1913), The Negro in Literature and Art (1918), A Social 
History of the American Negro (1921), A Short History of the 
English Drama (1921), A New Survey of English Literature 
(1925), Freshman Year English (1929), Doctor Dillard of the 
Jeanes Fund (1930), History of the English Hymn (1932), Early 
Negro American Writers (1935), Paul Laurence Dunbar (1936), 
The Negro Genius (1937), and Negro Builders and Heroes (1937). 
To magazines he made numerous contributions. 

Benjamin Brawley was the son of Edward MacKnight and 
Margaret Sophronia (Dickerson) Brawley. His father was also a 
Baptist clergyman and an author, who enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the first highly educated Negro ministers to rise to 
recognition and usefulness. The son, Benjamin Griffith Brawley, 
was born in Columbia, South Carolina, April 22, 1882. He began 
his college work at Atlanta Baptist College (now Morehouse Col- 
lege), where in 1901 he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He later studied at the University of Chicago, where he obtained 
the same degree in 1906. From there he proceeded to Harvard, 
where, as the result of graduate work, he was awarded the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1908. Shaw University conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Literature in 1927 and Morehouse College 
the same in 1937. In 1912 he married Hilda Damaris Prowd of 
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Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. To this union were not born any 
children. 

He began his services as a teacher in the capacity of an in- 
structor in English at Atlanta Baptist College in 1902. In 1906 
he was promoted to a professorship there. In 1910 he was called 
to the professorship of English at Howard University and served 
that institution two years. In 1912 he returned to his alma mater, 
Morehouse College, to serve as dean and professor of English. 
There he remained until 1920, when he went on an educational 
mission to Africa but did not remain at that post very long. Re- 
turning to the United States, he accepted the pastorate of the 
Messiah Baptist Church of Brockton, Massachusetts, and served 
there from 1921-1922. The next year he accepted the position of 
professor of English at Shaw University, which he served until 
1931. That year he came back to Howard University as a professor 
of creative literature. He was holding this position when he passed 
away. 


LEWIS GARNETT JORDAN 


Lewis Garnett Jordan died in Nashville, Tennessee, on the 24th 
of February. In his passing the Baptists of the country suffered 
a national loss. He was not an educated man from the point of 
view of present day academic circles. He was, however, a man 
endowed with a brilliant mind. By experience and contact in 
both hemispheres, he acquired the power to grasp the situation 
with which he had to deal in religious and educational efforts in 
this country and abroad. This experience was a long one, for he 
lived into ripe old age. 

Lewis Garnett Jordan was born of a slave mother June 2, 
1858, near Meridian, Mississippi. She had an infusion of Choctaw 
Indian blood. Her father was brought to America from Africa 
when 18 years of age. Jordan’s father was a ‘‘wandering Span- 
iard.’’ After Emancipation young Jordan secured some schooling 
in Mississippi and Texas, but did not advance to the extent of 
finishing a course in any institution. He taught himself, and for 
a short while he was a student at the Baptist Institute, later 
known as Roger Williams University in Nashville. Jordan had a fair 
grasp of the fundamentals. Inasmuch as immediately after the 
Civil War there was an urgent ¢all for ministers who had even a 
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smattering of education, Jordan early entered the Baptist Min- 
istry and was ordained in Louisiana. From that time he served 
pastorates in various parts of the country. Some of his best work 
was done in Louisville. His last important charge prior to his 
elevation to a more useful position was that in Philadelphia. 

In 1896 Jordan was made secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the National Baptist Convention and served at that post 
twenty-six years. In this position he went into all parts of the 
world where the Negro Baptists have undertaken to carry forward 
their program. Sometimes he was in the West Indies and Latin- 
America. At other times he would be in Europe, trying to find 
friends for the religious and educational work which lay mainly 
in Africa. He visited Africa, however, oftener than any other 
part. This missionary service gave opportunity for the acquisition 
of first-hand knowledge of that continent, and he was of some 
service to the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
in compiling facts of the natives of that continent. What he 
wrote, however, dealt mainly with religious work. He was the 
author of such pamphlets as In Our Stead, The Price of Africa, 
Up the Ladder, Guides for Women’s Mission Meetings, The Facts 
in the Case, and On Two Heimispheres. Late in his career, after 
retiring from his missionary work in 1921, he served the National 
Baptist Convention as historian and compiled A Baptist History. 
For a number of years he was the editor of the Mission Herald, 
published in Philadelphia, which was his headquarters during the 
quarter of a century that he directed the mission work of the 
Negro Baptists in foreign fields. 

In addition to being a minister, Jordan was also a reformer. 
He devoted much time to the temperance movement. He cooperated 
with the Prohibition Party throughout his career; and with only 
two exceptions he never missed a national convention of that 
party. At one time he was nominated for Congressman-at-large 
on the Prohibition ticket. 


Harvey GOLER 


On the 11th of January Dr. William H. Goler, former presi- 
dent of Livingstone College, died in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, at the age of 97. He was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where his parents died when he was young. He attended the 
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schools in his home town and then served an apprenticeship as a 
bricklayer. At this trade he worked until 1873, when he entered 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. He completed the college 
course and finished theology at this institution by 1881. Then he 
proceeded to the South to serve his people, settling at Greensboro, 
North Carolina. For three years he was the pastor of the St. 
Paul A.M.E. Church there. His next service was at Livingstone 
College, to which he was called by one of his college classmates, 
Dr. Joseph C. Price, the founder of that institution. In 1894, 
upon the death of Dr. Price, Dr. Goler succeeded the founder and 
held that position until 1916, when he became financial secretary 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. In this capacity 
Dr. Goler served until 1932, when he retired because of poor 
health. 

In addition to being a successful minister and educator, Dr. 
Goler was an enterprising business man. He built a number of 
churches for his own denomination much more easily probably 
than some other functionary with less business ability. He applied 
his ability also in the management of his own affairs, and it is said 
that at the time of his death he was worth one hundred thousand 
($100,000) dollars. Prior to the depression his estate was ap- 
praised at a much higher figure. Because of his unusual services 
in various ways, he can be properly ranked as one of the outstand- 
ing citizens of his day. His influence was felt not only in North 
Carolina, where most of his services were rendered, but in all 
parts of the country where attention was given to the needs of his 
struggling Negro people. 
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